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TO 

SIR THOMAS ROBINSON* 

out KI9 

BRINGING OVER WARD'S DROP IN 1731-2. 



^ AY, knight, for learning most renownM,, 

What is this wond'roas drop? 
Which Friend ne^er knew, nor can be found,. 

In Grah'ms or Guerney'^st shop. 

* Sir Thomas Robinson, afterwards Governor of Barba- 
does, a great Pretender to Virtue. — ^W. 

Sir Thomas Robinson waS bred in German courts, and 
was rather restored than naturalized to the genius of that 
liountry : he had German honour, loved German politics, 
and could exfdain himself as liltte as if he spoke only Ger- 
man. The Duke of Newcastle dragged poor Sir Thomas 
into light and ridicule. — W. 

Sir Thomas Robinson gave up the seals in 1755, and was 
made Master of the great Wardrobe with a pension of 
X.9,000 a year on Ireland, for 31 years. — ^W. 

1754, the German, Sir Thomas Robinson, was thought on 
tat the Secretary's seals, but has just sense enough to be 
tinwilling to accept them under so ridiculous an adminis- 
tration ; this is the first aet of the Comedy.-*.W. 

•f The most eminent apothecaries of the day.— •'W. 
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With Busts and Medals others come 

Back to their native coast; 
You, Sir, have brought a Jewel home, 

Which Pitt* could never boast. 
'Tis said, as tlio' by magic force. 

This Med'cine were directed. 
Like Mercury it takes its course 

Unto the part affected. 
If so, this drop so prais'd by you. 

Should by yourself be ta'en ; 
If to th^ affected part 'twill go, 

You'll find it in your brain. 
There may it all its pow'rs dispense, 

And may th^ effect be such ; 
As to dispel that little sense. 

That troubles you so much. 



* Governor Pitt, Grand&ther to Lord Quttham, who 
sold the &mou8 Diamond to the King of France.— W. 



ON 

MRS. WOFFINGTON.* 



THO* Peggy's charms have oft been suug^ 
The darling theme of every tongue, 



* She was bom in Dublin, 1718; for her education she was 
indebted to Madame Vioknte [the present Mrs. Garrick], a 
French lady of good reputation, and &mous for feats of agi- 
lit J I from her instructions she learned that easy action and 
graceful deportment which she improved by unremitting 
application. She acted Sir Harry Wildair, in 1738 — ^this gay, 
dissipated, good-humoured rake, she represented with so 
much ease, elegance, and propriety of deportment, that no 
male actor has since equalled her. Her chief merit consisted 
in a representation of females of high rank and of dignified 
elegance, whose graces in deportment, as well as foibles, she 
understood tad displayed in a lively and pleasing manner. 
The fiishionable irregularities and sprightly coquetry of a 
llfillament. Lady Townly, Lady Betty Modish, and Maria, 
were exhibited by her with that happy ease and gaiety, and 
with such, powerful attractions, that the excesses of these cha- 
racters appeared not only pardonable but agreeable ; her 
Pliant in Congreve*s Double Dealer was whimsicaL In Mr. 
Day in the Committee she made nq scruple to disguise her 
beautiful countenance; she aimed at general excellence, and 
with this view she visited Paris. Colley Cibber, at the age of 
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New praises still remain ; 
Beauty like tier's may well infuse 
New flights^ new fancies^ like a Muse, 

And brigbten every Btraio. 

« 

'Tis not her form alone I prize^ 
Which ev'ry fool, that has his eyes, 

As well as I can see ; 
To say she's fair is but to say, 
When the sun shines at noon 'tis day, 

Which none need learn of me. 

But I'm in love with Peggy's mind, 
Where ev*ry virtue is <5ombined. 



seventy, was her humble admirer ; he played Fondlewife 
in the Old Bachelor, to her Letitia. She acted Cordelia 
and Ophelia to Garrick^s Lear and Hamlet : her oompapy 
was sought after by persons of the first rank and charaetes, 
who were proud of her acquaintance, and charmed with her 
conversation : she was President of a Select Society of Beau 
Esprits, called the «' Beaf Steak Club,*' and was the only 
woman admitted. She was mistress of a good undoivtand* 
ing much improved by company and books; she died, 1760. 
She was not unlike in her person to Miss Farren the pre- 
sent amiable and accomplished Countess of Derby. 



That can adorn the fair^ 
Excepting one you scarce can miss. 
So triBing that you wouM not wish 

That Virtue h^ been there. 

She who [Mrofesses all the rest^ 

Must sure excel the prude whose breast 

That Virtue shares alone ; 
To seek perfectkm is a jest. 
They who have fewest faults the best, 

And Peggy has bat one. 



 




TO KITTY WALKER:* 

December 1742. 



KITTY, crown'd with Loves and Graces^ 
Why to me this am'rous art ? 

Why to me these fond embraces, 
While another has your heart? 

Tho' a moment^s inclination, 
May a transient joy impart; 

Can I hope for lasting passion. 
While another has your heart. 



* Kitty Walker was kept hy the Earl of Louden ; but 
probably it was not he who had her heart I believe this 
and other verses following was really addressed to Mrs. 
Woffington, the actress, with whom Sir Charles was in love, 
and who was in love with Mr. Garrick. One day, that Sir 
Charles taxed her with having been with the latter, though 
she promised to see him no more, she vowed she had not 
seen him for ages. " Nay," said Sir Charles, " I know you 
saw him yesterday, ''Well,*' replied she, ''is not that an 
age."— W. 



O^ that I could gain it wholly^ 

For I scorn to take a part ; 
But to think of that were folly. 

For another has your heart. 

'Tis no longer your*s to give me, 
Kitty, at those words you start ; 

And durst you hope you could deceive me. 
While another has your heart. 

In my breast thy beauteous face is, 
Grav'd by Cupid's powerful dart ; 

But from thence I'll blot those traces. 
Since another has your heart. 

Gods, how jealous torments move me. 
Oh, what anguish, and what smart ; 

None on earth like me can love thee, 
Tho' another has your heart. 



TO 

MRS, WOFFINGTON, 1740. 



IF when the breast is rent with pain. 
It be no crime^ the nymph should know it ; 

O Woffington acoept the strain^ 
Pity! though you'll not cure the poet. 

Should you reject my ardent prayer. 
Yet send not back the am'rous paper ; 

My pangs may help to curl your hair, 
My passion fringe the glowing taper. 

No more the Theatre I seek, 

But when I'm promised there to find you ; 
AU Horton's merits now grow weak, 

And Clive remains far far behind you. 

'Tis thus the polished pebble plays, 
And gains awhile some yidgar praises ; 

But soon withdraws its feeble rays, 
When the superior diamond blazes. 
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Who sees you shine in Wildair's part, 
!But sudden feels his bosom panting? 

Your very sex receive the dart, 

And almost think, there's nothing wanting. 



J^ 



LOVELY PEGGY, 

A NEW SONG. 



L 
ONCE more 1 11 tune my vocal shell, 
To hills and dales my passion tell, 
A flame which time can never quell, 

That buras for lovely Peggy. 
Ye greater bards the lyre should hit, 
For say what subject is more fit. 
Than to record the sparkUng wit, 

And bloom of lovely Peggy. 

IL 

The sun first rising in the mom, 
That paints the dew-bespangled thorn. 
Does not so much the day adorn, 
As does my lovely Peggy. 
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And when in Thetis lap of rest^ 
He streaks with gold the ruddy west> 
He^s not so beauteous^ as undressM 
Appears my lovely Peggy. 

III. 

Were she array'd in rustic weed, 

With her the bleating flocks I 'd feed, 
And pipe upon mine oaten reed, 

To please my lovely Peggy. 
With her a cottage would delight, 
All's happy when she's in my sight. 
But when she^s gone it^s endless night, 

AlPs dark without my Peggy. 

IV. 

The zephyr's air, the violet blows. 

Or breathes upon the damask rose. 
He does not half the sweets disclose. 

That does my lovely Peggy. 
I stole a kiss the other day. 
And, trust me, nought but truth I say. 
The fragrant breath of blooming May, 

Was not so sweet as Peggy, 
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V. 

While bees from flower to flow'r shall rove^ 
And lumets warble thro^ the grove, 
Or stately swans the waters love. 

So long shall I love Peggy. 
And when death with his pointed dart, 
Shalt strike the Uow that rives my heart. 
My words shall be when I depart, 

" Adieu my lovely Peggy V 



>^ 




TO MRS. WOFFINGTON. 

{Written in July 1744.J 

IN IMITATION OF 

UUa si juris tibi pejerati 

Poena, Barine^ nocuisset unquam, 

HoR. Lib. 2, Od. 8. 

IF heav'n upon Uiy perjuf d head^ 
Had the least mark of vengeance sh^d^ 

For all thy hate io truth ; 
Had ev^n diminish'd any graoei 
Lit up one pimple in thy face. 

Or rotted but one tooth, 

Twould believe its pow'rs^ hnU jou 
More fair, as still more fpiithleas grow, 

ChanDs flow from prunes; 
The more you pheat^ we trust the more. 
Each jilting tear 's a fruitful showV^ 

That makes fresh beauties rise. 
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V. 

While bees from flo¥r'r to flower shall rove, 
And linnets warble thro^ the grove, 
Or stately swans the waters love, 

So long shall I love Peggy. 
And when death with his pointed dart, 
Shan strike the blow that rives my heart, 
My words shall be when I depart, 

" Adieu my lovdy Peggy !" 



^^ 



TO MRS. WOFFINGTON. 

{Written in July 1744.^ 

IN IMITATION OF 

UUa si juris tibi pejerati 

Poena, Barine^ nocuisset unquam. 

HoR. Lib. 2, Od. 8. 



<w>af#»#»i»#*»<i»*i» 



IF heav'n upon thy perjuf d bead. 
Had the least mark of vengeance shed. 

For all thy hate to truth ; 
Had ev^n diminish'd any grace. 
Lit up one pimple in thy face. 

Or rotted but one toothi 

Twould believe its pow'rs \ fautyou 
More fair, as still more iaithlea9 grow, 

ChanpQs flow from peijuries^ 
The more you cheat, we trust the more. 
Each jilting tear 's a fruitful showV^ 

That makes fresh beauties rise. 
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V. 

While bees from flo¥r'r to flow'r shall rove, 
And linnets warble thro^ the grove, 
Or stately swans the waters love, 
So long shall I love Peggy. 
And when death with his pointed dart, 
Shan strike the blow that rives my heart, 
My words shall be when I depart, 
Adieu my lovdy Peggy !" 
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TO MRS. WOFFINGTON. 

{Written in July 1744.^ 

IN IMITATION OF 

UUa si juris tibi pejerati 

Poena, Barine^ nocuisset unquam, 

HoR. Lib. 2, Od. 8. 



<w>af#»#»i»#*»<i»*i» 



IF heay'n upon tliy perjuf d bead, 
Had the least mark of vengeance shed. 

For all thy hate to truth ; 
Had ev^n diminish'd any grace. 
Lit up one pimple in thy face, 

Or rotted but one tooth, 

I 'would believe its pow'rs ^ fautyou 
More fair, as still more Pithless grow, 

ChanpQs flow from peijuriesi 
The more you cheat, we trust the more. 
Each jilting tear 's a fruitful showV, 

That makes fresh beauties rise. 
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V. 

While bees from flow'r to flow'r shall rove. 
And linnets warble thro^ the grove. 
Or stately swans the waters love, 

So long shall I love Peggy. 
And when death with his pointed dart, 
Shan strike the blow that rives my heart, 
My words shall be when I depart, 

" Adieu my lovdy Peggy V 
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UUa si juris tibi pejerati 

PoenOy BarinCf nocuisset unquam, 

HoR. Lib. 2, Od. 8. 
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IF beay'n upon Hby p^rjuf d bead, 
Had the least mark of veogeance shed. 

For all thy hate io truth ; 
Had ev^Q diminish'd any grace. 
Lit up one pimple in thy face, 

Or rotted but one tooth, 

Twould believe its pow'rs \ faut jou 
More fair, as still more Pithless grow, 

ChanpQs flow from peijuxies^ 
The more you cheat, we trust the more. 
Each jilting tear 's a fruitful showV, 

That makes fresh beauties rise. 
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V. 

While bees from flo¥r'r to flow'r shall rove. 
And linnets warble thro^ the grove, 
Or stately swans the waters love, 

So long shall I love Peggy. 
And when death with his pointed dart, 
Shan strike the blow that rives my heart, 
My words shall be when I depart, 

" Adieu my lovdy Peggy V 
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TO MRS. WOFFINGTON. 

{Written in July 1744.^ 

IN IMITATION OF 

UUa si juris tibi pejerati 

Poena, Barine, nocuisset unqitam. 

HoR. Lib. 2, Od. 8. 



<w>af#»#»i»#*»<i»*i» 



IF beay'n upon thy perjur'd bead. 
Had the least mark of vengeance shed. 

For all thy hate to truth ; 
Had ev^n diminish'd any gracei 
Lit up one pimple in thy face. 

Or rotted but one tooth, 

Twould believe its pow'rs ; hut you 
More fair, as still more ^piithleas grow, 

ChanpQs flow from peijuxieai 
The more you cheat, we trust the more. 
Each jilting tear 's a fruitful showV, 

That makes fresh beauties rise. 
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By Venus, Cupid, ev'ry pow'r, 
To love propitious you're forswore, 

Regardless of their wrath ; 
By tricks and cheats, and lies you live„ 
By breach of word and honour thrive^ 

Like my good Lord of Bath. 

But at each broken oath and vow. 
Indulgent Venus smiles you know> 

Who have so often tried her; 
And Cupid can't be angry sure. 
While thus new vot'ries you procure. 

And stretch his empire wider. 

See all our youth confess thy pow'r. 
They but behold thee and adore, 

And press to drag thy chain ; 
And tho* we swear, and brag we're free. 
Repentant Damley * longs like me. 

To be thy slave again. 

• Edward Blij^, second Earl of Damley.— W. 
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That beauteous face, those heav'nly charms^ 
The cautious mother^s breast alarms, 

For her young darUng son ; 
And each penurious father fears. 
Lest their unthinking amVous heirs. 

Should gaze, and be undone, 

Venus, whose charms rule all above. 
Is fam'd for fickleness in love. 

And for her beauty's powV ; 
You are her copy drawn with care. 
Like her are exquisitely fair, 

Like her a thorough w . 
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TO MRS. BINDON, 

AT BATH. 

BT THB RIGHT HON. SIR CHARLES HANBURT WILLIAMS. 

APOLLO of old on Britannia did smile, 
And Delphi forsook for the sake of this isle. 
Around him he lavishly scattered his lays. 
And in every wildemess planted his bays ^ 
Then Chaucer and Spenser harmonious were 

heard, 
Then Shakspeare, and Milton, and Waller ap- 

pear'd, 
And Dryden, whose brows by Apollo were 

crown'd, 
As he sung in such strains as the God might have- 

own*d: 
But now, since the laurel is given of late, 
To Cibber, to Eusden, to Shadwell and Tate,. 
Apollo hath quitted the isle he once lov'd, 
And his harp and his bays to Hibernia remov'd ;; 
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He vows and he swears he'll inspire us no more. 
And hath put out Pope's fires which he kindled 

before ; 
And further, he says, men no longer shall boast 
A science their slight and ill-treatment hath 

lost; 
But that women alone for the future shall write ; 
And who can resist, when they doubly delight? 
And lest we should doubt what he said to be true,, 
Has begun by inspiring Sapphira and You. 



-p^ 



VOL. II. 



MRS. BINDON'S ANSWER. 



WHEN home I returned from the dancing last 

night, 
And, elate by your praises, attempted to write, 
I familiarly call'd on Apollo for aid. 
And told him how many fine things you had 

said. 
He smilM at my folly, and gave me to know, 
Your wit, and not mine, by your writings you 

show; 
" And then," says the God, " still to make you 

more vain, 
'^ He hath promised that I shall enlighten your 

brain; 
" When he knows in his heart, if he speak but 

his mind, 
'^ That no woman alive can now boast I am kind : 
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'^ Forsince Daphne to shun me grew into a laurel^ 
^' With the sex I have sworn still to keep up the 

quarrel." 
I thought it a joke, ^till by writing to you, 
I have prov'd his resentment, alas ! but too true« 



« 
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SIR CHARLES'S REPLY. 



I *LL not beHeve that PhcEbus did not smile : 
Unhappily for you I know his style ; 
To strains like yours^ of old his harp he strung, 
And while he dictated, Orinda sung. 
Did beauteous Daphne's scorn of proffer'd love 
Against the sex his indignation move P 
It rather made you his peculiar care^ 
Convinced from thence, ye were as good as fair. 
As mortals who from dust receiv'd their birth. 
Must when they die return to native earth ; 
So, too, the laurel, that your brow adorns. 
Sprang from the fair, and to the fair returns. 



'>^ 



TAR. WATER, 

A BALLAD: 

INSCRIBED TO THE 

RIGHT HONOURABLE 

PHILIP EARL OF CHESTERFIELD 



SINCE good Master Prior, 

The Tar-water 'squire, 
Without being counted to blame, 

Vulgar patrons hath scorn'^d. 

And his treatise adorn'd 
With the lustre of Chesterfield's name ; 

Great Mecsenas of arts ! 
And all men of parts, 

(Tho'theyVe not much the growth of the time) 

I hope "'twill be meet 

To lay at your feet 
The same lofty subject in rhyme. 
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Then come, let us sing ! 

Death, a fig for thy sting ! 
I think we shall senre thee a^rick ; 

For the Bishop of Ctoyne* 

Hast at last laid a mine. 
That will blow up both thee and old Nick^ 



Have but faith in his treatise^f 

Tho' you 've stone, diabetes. 
Gout, or fever, tar^waier *s spedfic ; 

If you 're costive, 'twill work ; 

If you purge, 'tis a cork ; 
And, if old, it wilt make you prolific. 



I . 



* Bishop Berkelej. 

f The title of the excellent Bishop Bericeley*s work 
this subject is '^ Siris,** a chain of philosophical reflecti< 
and inquiries concerning the virtues of Tar-water, f 
divers other subjects, connected together and arising < 
from another ; which was followed by " An authentic N 
rative of the success of Tar-water, in curing a great nu 
her and variety of distempers ; with remarks and occasio: 
papers relative to the subject c to which are subjoined, t 
Letters from the author of Siris, shewing the medici: 
properties of Tar-water, and the best manner of making i 
Bj Thomas Prior, Esq. 
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All ye fair oneS; who lie sick, 

Leave off doctors and physic, 
Tar-water will cure all your ails ; 

Have you rheums or defluctionS; 

Or whims, or obstructions, 
It will set right your heads and your tails. 

See, each tall slender maid 

Now lifts up her head, 
Like a beautiful fir on the mountain ! 

While, salubrious, flow, 

From a fissure below. 
The streams of a turpentine^ fountain. 

Each Nymph from afar, 

Is so scented with tar, 
That unless they're permitted to , 

All the Devils in hell 

(So alike is the smell) 
Can't know a from a cart wheel. 



* Turpentine the principal ingredient of Tar, if thus 
extracted from the fir-tree. 



^ 
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Great physician of state ! 

(Tho' callM in so late 
To a truly well-meant consultation) 

In this fever of war, 

Like the spirit of tar, 
Thy skill must preserve this poor nation. 

Tho' now quite exhausted, 

Her vitals all wasted, 
She 's as meagre, and weak as a lath ; 

Yet we hope that thy art 

Will recover each part, 
Without the assistance of Bath. 



-^ 



ON 

CHARLES STANHOPE, ESQ. 

DRINKING TAR-WATER. 



WHEN Charles by rule episcopal* 

Tar-water first began ; 
Methinks, he cry'd, I feel myself 

Become a double man. 

Its prowess he resolvM to try, 

But oh ! with shame and trouble. 

He found of all his boasted parts. 
One thing alone was double. 

Enrag*d, he curst the silly book, 
The bishop and the tar ; 

And swore the beggar's blessing was 
A better boon by far. 



Bishop Berkeley. 



AN ODE 

TO 

SIR CHARLES HANBURY WILLIAMS. 



DEAR merry knight, whose sportive vein 
Makes amorous duchesses complain, 

While peers stand titf ring by : 
Now since you*ve fairly crack'd your jest. 
And Pegasus retires to rest. 

Permit me to reply. 

And trust me, Charles, no real Muse 
Such groveling pertness e''er could use. 

To help a lame invention : 
Virgins are always something shy, 
And language that charms Hanbury, 

Their lips disdain to mention. 
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But since you've found this easier road 
To furnish out a wanton ode, 

ni readily submit ; 
Where Drury^s dames the lays inspire, 
Smut shall be styPd poetic fire, 

And bawdry shine for wit 

Besides these nymphs are ready still 
Your every pleasure to fulfil. 

And ne'er with coyness tease ye : 
But shy Apollo^s tuneful train 
Are skittish, fanciful, and vain. 

And oft refuse to ease ye. 

Prudent thy depd then, gentle knight. 
Such squeamish goddesses to sUght, 

Since Needham's* serve as well : 
Their inspirations raise the song. 
As loud, as lofty, and as long. 

As thy own odes can tell. 



* Keedham a famous Courtezan. 
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How sweet thy strains on Master Prior, 
Of Dublin town, tar-water 'squire, 

When pleasM thy verse reveals 
Each female fissure from below. 
Whence fragrant streams abundant flow, 

Resembling carmen^s wheels ! 

Equal thine odes, courageous knight. 
Where the fair duchess feels thy spite. 

For yielding to be bless'd : 
How keen thy pointed satire shines ! 
While virtue swells the flowing lines, 

In native beauty dress'd. 

Hence then, Apollo, with your skill, 
Your Nine, your fountain, and your hill. 

And learn your future distance : 
Without such aids our verses flow, 
As Charleses strains and these may show. 

If Needham deigns assistance. 

But Hussey, frowning, shakes his cane. 
And Charles flies trembling o'er the main 
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At Berlin long to tarry : 
Oh, GEORGE, if pertness have the power 
To make Him rise ambassadour,* 

Let Me be secretary! 



* He was Ambasfiador at the court of Dresden at this 
time. 



^^ 



AN ODE 

TO 

SIR CHARLES HANBURY WILUAMS ; 

OCCASIOMED ST SEKIirO AX ODE III SCRIBED TO 

LORD CHESTERFIELD. 



WHO'S this? what! Hanbury the lyric? 
Changing his notes to panegyric, 

In fearful dread of fighting? 
But His in vain ; for Hnssey swears. 
If Cynthius* won't, he 11 lug your ears. 

And make you leave off writing. 

Think you, because you basely fled 
To Saxony to hide your head, 

On odes you still may venture ? 
Or wipe off scandal left at home. 
By meanly daubing him, in whom 

All commendations centre ? 

* Cynthius aurem vellit et admonuit 
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No ; Stanhope chuses thy abuse. 
Detesting such a filthy Muse, 

Whose very praise is satire ; 
For well he knows the worthless knight is 
Just such another as Thersites, 

For bulky abuser and stature. 

If charg'd with courage man should be, 
(Like powder in artillery, 

Proportion'd to the barrel) 
Can'st thou, a blunderbuss so large. 
With scarce a pocket-pistol's charge, 

Presume to bounce or quarrel ? 

Then quit these dangerous trifling lays. 
With low abuse, or empty praise, 

'Tis nonsense all and folly ; 
Or if you will be writing odes. 
Which ev'ry mortal here explodes, 

Write birth-day odes for CoUey.* 



* Colley Cibber, who was Poet Laureat at this time. 
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There may you stretch poetic wing. 

Sing peace or war, God bless the K — g. 

And all his measures praise; 
Then should old Gibber chance to diey 
And Hussey let you come^ and try, 

Perhaps you 11 get the bays. 



 



AN ODE 

TO 

LORD LINCOLN. 



I. 

LINCOLN f joy of womankind f 
To you this humble ode's designed; 

Let   inspire my song : 
Gods! with what powers are you endu'd I 
Tiberius was not half so lewd^ 

Nor Hercules so strong. 

IL 

'Tis now my pen employs, 

And since I sing of heav'nly joys, 

From heav'n my notes I '11 bring : 
And tho' the lyric strain I chuse, 

1 ^11 open like the Mantuan Muse-^ 

" , and the man I sing." 

VOL. 11. c 
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III. 

But doD^t expect much flattery 
From such an honest bard as me, 

Dear, noble, vig'rous youth ; 

For when I say that you more 

Than ever mortal did before, 

You know I say the truth. 

IV. 

Four times a night, some happy fair. 
You throughout the gliding year. 

This course of joy pursuing ; 
Of feats like these what annals speak, 
Tis eight and twenty times a week. 

And, Faith ! that's glorious doing. 

V. 

Had Messalina with you. 

Whom no then man could e'er subdue, 

Tbo' many a Roman tried ; 
SheM own'd your vigor and your charms. 
And, melting, 'dying in your arms, 

Cry'd out « Pm satisfied r 
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VI. 

Then still love on with loosenM rein8, 
While youth is boiling in your veins, 

And sparkles in your face ; 

With w be lewd, with Whigs be hearty, 

And both in , and in party, 

Confess your noble race. 

VII. 

To you and steady Pelham then, 
With joy I '11 dedicate my pen. 

For both shall be my theme ; 
Since both divided England share, 
You have the love of every fair,* 

He every man^s esteem. 



* The Postillion of Lady W. Montagu, a lad of sixteeni 
said, '^ I am not such a child, but I can guess something 
whenever mj Lordlincohi comes to my Lady ; she orders 
the porter to let in nobody else, and then they call for pen 
and ink, and say they are going to write Hisi^ory.**— W. 



c 2 



(On Lord Doneraile's* altering his Chapel at 
the Grove^ f "* Hertfordshire^ into a Kitchen.) 



BY Ovid, 'mongst many more wonders, we 're 

told 
What chanc'd to Philemon and Baucis of old. 
How a cot to a temple was conjurM by Jove ; 
So a chapel was chang'd to a kitchen at Grove. 

Deny down, &c. 



* The Prince was angry with Lord Doneraile for not 
speaking oftener in the House of Commons. Arthur St. 
Ledger, Lord Doneraile, was Lord of the Bedchamber 
to the Prince ; he died of a consumption at Lisben 1750. 
He was a young man of great parts, but of no steadiness in 
courage, conduct, or principles : he made a rery celebrated 
speech against the Pelhams, on the a£fair of the sixteen new 
regiments that were to be raised. It certainly was a not<K 
riousjob. — W. 

f Now the Earl of Clarendon's, 2 miles from Watford. 
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The lord of the mansion most rightly conceiting, 
That his guests lov'd good prayers, much less 

than good eating; 
And possessed by the d-v-l (as some folks will 

tell ye) 

What was meant for the soul he assign'd to the 

belly. 

Demy down, &c. 

The word was scarce given, but down dropt the 
clock, 

And strait was seen fix'd in the form of a jack ; 

Tis shameful to say, pulpit, benches and pews, 

Formed cupboards and shelves for plates, sauce- 
pans and stews. 

Demy doum, &c. 

Pray'r-books tum'd into platters, nor think it a 

fable. 
And dressers sprung out of the c-mm — n table; 
Which instead of the usual repast, b— <1 and 

w — e; 
Is stor'd with rich soup, and good EngUsh sirloin. 

Derry dowuy 8cc. 
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No fires, but what pure devotion could raise. 
Till now had been known in this temple to blaze ! 
But, good Lord, how the neighbours around did 

admire, 
When the chimney rose up in the room of a spire! 

Dtrry downy &c. 

For a Jew many people the master mistook. 
Whose Levites were scullions, whose high priest 

a cook ; 
And thought that he meant our religion to alter, 
When they saw the burnt-offerings smoak at 

the altar. 

Derry downy &c. 

The bells solemn sound which was heard far and 

near. 
And oft rousM the chaplin unwilling to pray'r ; 
No more to good sermons now summon the 

sinner, 
But, blasphemous, rings all the country to dinner. 

Derry down^ &c. 
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When my good lord the bishop had heard the 

strange story. 
How the place was prophan^d, that was built to 

Qod^a glory ; [deed, 

With zeal he cry'd out, " oh, how impious the 
To cram christians with pudding instead of the 

creed." Derry dottm, &c. 

Then away to the Grove hied the church's pro- 
tector, 

Resolving to read his lay-brother a lecture ; 

But scarce had begun, when he saw plac'd be- 
fore 'em, 

Anhaunch piping hot from the sanctum sanctorum. 

Derry dovoriy &c. 

" Troth," quoth he, " I can find no great sin in 

the plan, 
'^ What's useless to God, to make useful to man ; 
" Besides 'tis a true christian duty, we read, 
" The poor and the hungry with good things 

to feed." Derry down, 8cc. 
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Then again on the walls he bestowM consecra^ 

tion, 
But reservM the full right of a free visitation; 
Thus 'tis the lord's house, only varied the treat, 
Now there's meatwithoutgrace, where was grace 

without meat. 

Deny downy &c. 



15 



A CONGRATULATORY ODE, 

HOST HUMBLY INSCRIBED TO THE 

STATESMAN* ON HIS TRAVELS. 

By JOSHUA JINGLE, Esq, 
Poet-Laubeat to the Pelemites, Selehites, and 

OTHER great PERSONAGES. 



<»»^<»<» #»i#»«»rf»»*>» 



Si proceres peccant ^ 

Exemplo et sceleri poeni paranda duplex. 

OLD England mourns her past disgrace ! 
Sad fate of her unhappy race, 



* Thomas Holies Felham, Duke of Newcastle. 

Horace Walpole relates the following anecdote of the 
Duke:— 

The Pine Apples are literallj sent to Hanover by 
Couriers from Clermont ; and, on the news of the Duke of 
Somerset's Illness, he has transmitted his commands through 
the King, and by him through the Duke of Bedford, to the 
University of Cambridge, to forbid them electing any body 
but the most ridiculous person they could, his Grace of 
Newcastle. Nolkejumskoi* has written them, that hearing 
his Majesty's commands, he should by no means oppose 
them ^W. 



* Duke of Cumberland. 
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By gibbets, gaols and axes ; 
Th' inglorious slaughter war has made. 
Her rising debts, her sinking trade, 

Her places, pensions, taxes. 

Cross'd with such cares,press'd with such pains, 
What wonder if she thus complains, 

Tells thus her dismal story ; 
In hopes some wise, some patriot chief. 
Some Statesman born for her rehef. 

Might yet retrieve her glory ? 

But Holly * of her Councils head, 
Having o'ercome his water-dread, 



* Duke of Newcastle. He was a Secretary of State with- 
out intelligence ; a Duke without money ; a man of infinite 
intrigue, without secrecy or policy ; and a minister despised 
and hated by his master, by all parties, and ministers, with- 
out being turned out by any. — W. 

His speeches in Council and Parliament were flowing and 
copious of words, but empty and unmeaning ; he aimed at 
every thing, endeavoured nothing ; a ridiculous fear was 
predominant in him.— W. 

1760, the Duke of Newcastle cried for his old master, 
desponded for himself, protested he would retire, and has 
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Tbro^ foreign realms is running ; 
Some strangers stare to see his plate^ 
More smile at his projected pate, 

Pate unaccusM of cunning. 



accepted to day ; thrusting the dregs of his ridiculous life 
into a young court, which will at least be saved from the 
imputation of childishness by being governed by folly of 
seventy years growth.— W. 

We give the following in addition from the same autho- 
rity:— 

But the delightful part of the night, was, the appeaumce 
of the Duke of Newcastle, who is veering round again. As 
its time to betray Mr. Pitt, they showed so little cor- 
diality to this revival of connexion, that Newcastle had 
nobody to attend him but Sir Edward Montagu, who kept 
pushing him all up the gallery ; frx)m Ihence he went into 
the hazard room, and wri^led and shuffled, and lisped and 
winked and spied, till he got behind the Dukes of Cumber, 
land, Bedford, and Mr. Rigby ; the first of whom did not 
deign to notice him. You would have died to have seen 
Newcastle's pitiful and distressed figure ; nobody went near 
him; he tried to flatter people that were too busy to mind 
him 4 in short he was quite disconcerted; his treachery 
used to be so sheathed in folly, that he was never out of coun- 
tenance ; but it is plain, he grows old ; to finish his confu- 
sion, and anxiety, George Selwyn, Brand, and myself, went 
and stood near him; and, in half-whispers, that he might 
hear, said, " Lord how he is broke; how old he looks:" then 
I said, '^ this room feels very cold, I believe there nevet is 
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PossessM of posts and power at home. 
Oh ! why should mighty Holly roam. 

And leave Old England weeping ? 
Twas — truth to say — because afraid, 
Had others gone, or had he staid. 

He was not sure of keeping. 

This slipp'ry tenure calls him forth, 
At more expense then quell'd the north. 

So late in life to travel ; 
At mighty feasts, of mighty things. 
With princes set, expecting kings 

To talk^-and plots unravel. 

Not Gallic plots, for Gallia now, 
As Holly thinks, is forcM to bow 

By his superior knowledge ; 
Alas ! in politics how mad ! 
And yet no blockhead when a lad 

At Westminster, or College. 



a fire in it:** presently after I said, "I'll not stay here, 
this room hasheen washed to day." I believe we made him 
take a double dose of Gascoign's Powder when he went home. 
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For these high meals his foreign praise. 
What mighty sums did some folks raise. 

And what is more amazing, 
My lady, too, as well as he, 
Must go in triumph over sea. 

To set the world a gazing. 

Happy, if their own private stdre, 
Acquir'd by wiser folks before. 

These projects only troubled ; 
But ours, they'll measure by his sense. 
Compute our wealth by his expense, 

And then our tribute's doubled. 

New treaties from these feasts shall spring. 
New Princes gain'd, perhaps a king. 

More schemes for Europe's quiet ; 
Hence daily new demands may rise. 
New quotas, loans, and subsidies, 

Sharp sauce to German diet. 

Thus the young 'squire his wealth bestows 
On home-spun feasts and tawdry clothes. 
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On horses^ hounds and harlot ; 
Until mamma to mend his taste 
Sends him to cross the Alps in haste 

With some bear-leading varlet. 

Thus tutor'd; Numps grows worse and worse, 
False taste acquires — (what greater curse ?) 

Brings home a race of vipers ; 
Andy on his new refinements bent^ 
In twice five years th' estate is spent. 

On panders, pimps, and pipers. 



#> 



AN ODE: 

lysCBIBED TO THE 

EIGHT HONOUKABLE 

THE 

VISCOUNT LONSDALE;* 

May 1743. 



I. 

TH' impartial and by-standiDg Mtrae, 
A narrow party scorns to chuse. 

Nor links herself with faction ; 
Inspir'd by Truth, she tells her thoughts. 
She sees men's virtues and their faults, 

And judges still by action. 



* Heniy, the lastTiscountlxmsdaleyofthe first creation, 
was made constable of the Tower, and Lord Friyy Seal, 
wbidi hetesigned without going into opposition : he was 
4if Teiy GODBcientioiis and dioaiterested honour ; a great <ys- 
puter, « great refiner, and a gieat genius—- W. 



The wavering Patriot's foul disgrace. 
Who changM his principles for place. 

As willing she discloses. 
As the court wretch, who now depriv'd 
Of Post (and smiles by which he liv'd). 

From that one cause opposes. 

III. 
Be but uninfluenc'd, she will raise. 
Eternal trophies to your praise, 

From death she will preserve ye ; 
But if you're guilty, dread her pen, 
Oh, dread to live the scorn of men. 

Like Doddington * and Hervey.f 



aiiAa^KBi^aa 



* Mr» Cumberland obsenres, when on a visit at FuHuitti, 
in the a^oining parish of Hammersmith lived Mr. Dod- 
dington in a splendid YiUa, which, by the rule of contina- 
ries, he was pleased to call La Trappe ; and his inmates 

and 

+ Lord Hervey was Vice-Chamberlairi and Lord Piivy 
Seal to George II., well known by his elOqu^ce, writiiigs, 
and duel witii Mr. Pidiney, and the satires of Fope.-s-W. 



i 
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IV. 

They by her fav'rite prostrate lie ; 
Now guilt prevails and vice rabs higb. 

Why sleep'st thou, Pope, awake ; 
As Rome of Brutus did before. 
Redress of thee, we now implore, 

Write for thy country's sake. 



and ftmiliars, the' mbttkaei of tlie cbnt ent, I became a firequentr 
guest at La Trappe; and passed tf gtatt deal of my time 
with him there; ixiLondon also ; and occasioniiHj in Dorset-- 
shire; he was certidnljr one^of the most extraordhiary men 
of his time. I had opponrtunities of contemplating his cfaaU* 
racter in all its yarioos points of view : I went to Eastbiuyy 
the seat of Mr. Doddington in Dorsetshire. Our splendid 
host was excelled by no man in doing the honours of hi» 
house'find table : to the ladies he had all the courtly and 
profound devotion of a Spaidard, with the ease and gaiety 
of a Frenchmati towards the men : bis maAlPion was magni- 
ficent, massy, and stretching out to a great extent of firont, 
with an enormous portico of Doric columns, ascended by a 
stately flight of st^ ; there were turrets and wings that 
went I know not whither: they are now levelled to the 
ground, and gone to more ignoble uses. Tanbrugh, who 
constriictedthis superb edifice, seems to have had the plan 
of Blenheim in his thoughts ; and the interior was as proud 
and ^lendid, as the exterior was bold and imposiiDg; all 
this was exactly in unison with the taste ef its vtagnifieeBt 

VOL. II. D 
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V. 

All priucipleB by passioQ swayM, 
Gold atid ambidoa are obey'd, 

Or disappointment guides; 
These motives ev'ry diange discover. 
Hence, Bath a:nd Cart'ret are come over ; 

Hence, Hervey has chang'd sidei. 



otrnVi viio had gilt and ftiniiilied Hm ^xoteaits wMh a 
pnteion of fiaety thai ke^ no terms witli liiniJfci^, mi 
not dhrsjB with etq;MK» er hamany of style. Whalefsv 
Mr. Boddingtmi'sinoQine then was, he had the hajp|>j mtt. 
ofmaaiigiiigit'wtih that Jiigalantx and eseonomj^ tliat» I 
believe, he made more disfdajr at less cost thaa atxyjotm in 
the kiiigdom but himself could have deae. His two : 
m Pidl Mall, his Tilk at Hamnwramith, end tim 
above described, were such estaWishments as ftv taoUes in 
the aatioi weze possessed of. When he passed from fall 
Mall to La Tniupe it was alwejs in a ooech with six im* 
wieldy black horses, short doolced, and of cdossal dignl^i 
Bor Wis he less characteristic in ttipfmad than in equipifibb 
His bulk and eerpulencj gpkve fyQl ^Usplej to his fiob sadc 
staring suits ; he had anomamental 6097 an4 hriUiaat wait 
he wasiandegant Latin classics his fiiveiuite prose w^riter 
wasTadtus. When he j^ his oourt at St Janee's to the 
hte Queen, after her nuptials, Jie i^ipresehcri to Jd«|%er 
bvid, decked in an emhreider'deait of silk, with Ukc vafat* 
seat end hseeches, the latter of which, in the act of kneeling 
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VI. 

ThatHer?*y,* wb0 bj fovow grju^'d. 
Of late ia bigb ^mpj^pymf libt plu^^'d^ 

De^tts^d each ^ar tbly thing, 
B^at pow'r and courts ; who ne^er was bleat. 
But wh^D hy imUing Queena oareat, 

Or wbiaper'd by a king ; 



down, foi]got their duty, 8Qd bn>ke from their moorings in a 
very indecorous and uncfAully manner. Mr. Boddington 
was in nothing more ren^Qrleable than in leady p^ipspi^ty, 
and dear discernment of a sulrject thrown before him, on a 
sudden; Uketiitfirattliaqf^thea, aad he wxwld ciarm 
you ; give him tme to pomder 9^d T$fisn^ you would per« 
ceive the spirit of his sentiments and the vigor of his genius 
evaporate ^y 4lie pwcet w ; finr though Ids Arst view of the 
question wouM ^ a wj4« PKi^» wd ckv witijiaji^ wj^ he 
came to exercise the subtlety of his disquisitorial powertf 
upon it, he wouid fo iqgeiiimiflly iMsiect it into fractionSf 
that, as an olgect when looked upon too intently for a iengtk 
of time, grows misty and conAised, so would the question 
under his discussion. 

* John, Lord Hervey, eldest son to the Earl of Bristol, 
was removed frcmi ^ |)f)at /ofJUrfiffiFy ^^t» mt^ way 
for Lord Gower in 174^; and took the place in Oppodtion 
which lieft-0«wer had kft^W. 

D 2 
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VII. 

In halting vene^ in jingling prose. 
Their praises he rehearsed, and rose 

By flattery^s frnitful showers ; 
Each speech he made, each word he said. 
Wove chaplets for the royal head, 

And deck'd it out with flowers. 



VIII. 

By Walpole in the palace set, 

He felt the warmth, enjoy'd the heat. 

And in the sunshine grew ; 
TiU clouds that all our sky overspreads 
Burst down on Walpole*s fated head. 

And crushM this sapling too. 



IX. 

At once bereft of all he lot'd. 

Of place deprived, from court remov'd ; 
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In this sad chang'd condition^ 
Forgetting all he ''as done or said^ 
All pamphlets wrote all speeches made, 

He joins, the Opposition. 

X. 

Hervey, in vain you strive t' inflame^ 
In vain 'gainst ministers declaim. 

With well-feign'd warmth and zeal ; 
Since ev'n the dullest peer must see, 
The court had easily kept thee, 

Could'st thou have kept the seal. 

XL 

How different from this wretch is he 
Whose only view is to be free, 

Careless of all beside ; 
Nor in his most unguarded hour. 
Courts popularity or power. 

Thro' vanity or pride. 

XII. 

Such is the man, so just, so brave, 
Neither the king's nor people's slave. 
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Bot4oliMeoa<cieiM»t«ie- 

I>o thou, O Pope, th.-.p«i«„'bc««e. 
To b,o I delicate thiarers., 
For, Lonsdiie, 'ti. tby da., 



•^ 



A SIMILE: 

rUKTXS IX 

GEOFFRY BROADBOTTOM'S JOURNAt;* 

April 1743. 



DEAR Gwffry> ii^st ihou ncn^ meet 
A beggar walkirjgfiifi ti^e street. 
Who, conscious of bis want of sight, 
Trusts others to direct him right ? 
Out of his doors h0^ never stir, 
Without his knowing faithful cur, 
Well-skill'd each different way in finding, 
Who knows all crossings, ey^ry winding ; 
By him thro^ all the town is led. 
And guided safely home to bed : 
So fares it with our Treasury board, 
Where dark and blind sits ev^ry lord 
(From that grave thing f that wears a ribbon, 
Quite down to that grave nothing. Gibbon) ; 



• A weekly Paper. 
-f* Lord Wilmington. 



\ 
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Whose eye8 can't see, nor heads discern^ 
Too dull, their own dull fonns to learn ; 
And^ therefore, wisely they've provided, 
A Cur by whom they all are guided ; 
No warrant sign till he inspects it, 
No step dare take till he directs it; 
But, conscious, to his judgment stoop, 
And all their strings are tied to Scrope.^ 



* Secretary to the Tteamny. HehadbeoLfloJaader Sir 
B. Walpole, and the new minisjbers were fi)roed to retail 
fum from their own ignorance of business. — W, 



J^ 



TO THE 

REV. SAMUEL HILL, 

CANON OF WELLSy &C. 8CC. 

Written in August, 1744. 



DEAR Mose^ as you have nothing else to do^ 

Write to the Canon^ just a line or two ; 

First wish him health, then wish him joy, and 

then 
Wish that he may soon be preferred again. 
That mark of grace is to the clergy giv'n. 
Never to be content on this side heav'n ; 
From step to step, they labour still to rise, 
Until they reach, what last they seek, the skies. 
For when to prayers they're suromon'd by the 

bells. 
And Hill is seated in his stall at Wells ; 
To th' altar, at the creed, he turns about. 
With eyes uplifted, and with look devout. 



u 
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When, I believe in God, he chants aloud. 
To act his part, and to deceive the crowd ; 
To Fortune, then, he offers up his prayV, 
Whfo makes the dergy her pacoKar care. 
And softly muttAriiig his lips between, 
'^ O, goddess, make thy vot^y i^ 4ean ; 
*' Then I no more thro^ Wells will take tlie air, 
'^ Slow creeping in a chariot and a pair ; 
But buy a eoadi, and add two bones more, 
And I and MoUy^l troll about with four; 
*^ Then shall these Canons tremble at my nod, 
" And bow to me much lower than to God ; 
'' Then shall I see them seated round my table, 
" Flattering as well as their poor wit is able; 
" With beef I '11 cram them, and with port I Tl fill, 
*^ But while I treat them well, 1 11 use them ill. 
" My vanity they 11 soothe, my pride they 'II 
swell. 
And vouch for ev'ry story that I tell ; 
Cry up my preaching, and my learning raise. 
My jokes they 11 laugh at, and my wit they 11 
praise. 



it 
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'^ And wonder what the mimttry can mean^ 
" To leave so great a man, so long a dean.'* 
If he should ftsk you how^ or what^ I do^ 
Tell him^ my Clio, that I lire with you ; 
Attend your call, ftilfil what you d^fe. 
Speak as you prompt/ ahd write ais yott inspire. 
But when sotn^ friend or mistress talk, I fly 
T' amuse their leisure, lay my studies by, 
And sometimes please, becausie I sll ways try. 
Blest with an even temper, aiid a heart 
That scorns aH guilt, all falsehood, and all art ; 
With wit, a fHend to please, a foe to hurt. 
Humour to ridicule, or to divert. 
If vex*d, my grief to others is unknown, 
And if unhappy, only so alone ; 
No passion e^er disturbs my social hours, 
Nor ranc'rous spleen, my happy time devours j 
No gnawing envy e'er distuirbs my breast — 
Tho' Sands is made a peer, yet Vm at rest. 
Contempt of wealth has ever beeA my crime. 
But I gtow covetous of hecdth and time ; 
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Stedfast in principle, and stiff in party. 

To Pultney adverse still, to Walpole hearty. 

Easy where'er I am, for I can stay 

Six months in Wales, yet know no tedious day; 

There regularly study, eat and sleep. 

And sober meals, and early hours I keep ; 

But when th' inverted year wears winter's 

frown. 
My coach is order'd, and I drive to town ; 
There dash into a stream of new delight. 
Enjoy my friends by day, my nymph by night. 
Till mom, sometimes, a social glass I take. 
Not for my wine, but my companion's sake^ 
In short, broke loose from Wales to company. 
There's nothing so irregular as I. 
And when discourse, and claret fill my head, 
I quite forget there^s such a place as bed ; 
Such are the nights^ that I have seen of yore ; 
Such are the nights that I shall see no more. 
When Winnington and Fox, with flow of soul. 
With sense and wit, drove round the cheerful 

bowl; 
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Our hearts were opened, and our converse flree, 
But now they both are lost^ quite lost to me. 
One to a mistress gives up all his life^ 
And one from me flies wisely to his wife ;* 
There proves the highest joys that man can 

prove, 
The joys of truth, and of alternate love. 
Each happy in his diflTrent path go on, 
Pleas'd and content ; I, pensive and alone, 
Rejoice at both your fates, but mourn my own. 
No more of this, my Muse, lets turn to Hill, 
I 've something more to tell of parson Hill ; 
For Fame's posterior trumpet brays aloud, 
That Canon Hill is grown excessive proud ; 
And minds no more (all that Fame says 111 prove). 
The Lord of Redly nch f than the Lord above ; 
Forgets old friends, and of his promise fails. 
Ne'er shewM Sir Charles his staring face in 
Wales. 



* Ijady Caroline Lenox, wife of the Bight HonomrnUe 
Henry Fox.— W. 
t Redlynch the seat of Lord Ilche8ter.-i-W. 
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For wbicbj at Maddiogtpu he will so use kim, 
So joke upoxi^ 90 taaze^ and ao abuse him ; 
Tell all he knows of bim, both truth aad slindery 
Make er'cy tbipg he aays a ihu^ entendre. 
To aU the iaerFants, aa hit cpnstaot trad^ is. 
Expose him, make him blush before tha ladies ; 
Always tak^ car^ to shew where ha'/i absurd. 
Ask him the meoDtng of a L&iin word; 
And uae him, sinos he i^ no more the atne man, 
. Aa ill as, had he pow'r, he ^d usil a layiaao* 
But, deareat Muse, adrise him as a firiend. 
His pride to moderate, and his lift to mend ; 
And this short fessoQ whisper in bis ear. 
As ha his foriuiie bears, with him we '11 hear. 



 




A NEW BALLAD: 

TO THE TUKC Of ^ TE eOMMOifg AKD PEEKS.*' 

Written in the beginnitig of May y 1748. 



ATTEND to my <9aU, 

Ye Jaoobiteft all, 
Who so long have wept oyer thia nation ; 

And with xoe you will ^wn, 

That England is grown, 
To be in a bleat situation. 



Since WalpoUi that fool» 

Jfo longer does rsl^. 
But to Norfolk is gone in iidgotoe ; 

What mayn't we ^lyeot, 

When QjBce we if fleot, 
What wise men are cone In his fiiaoe ! 
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The objection was good. 
That no one man could 

Alone bear the weight of this realm ; 
So that you might be pleas'd^ 
And the nation be eas'd. 

There's a dozen at least at the helm. 



They with you were once joinM, 

And closely combined, 
As liberty'^s chiefest upholders ; 

And if they 're got higher, 

Than you might desire, 
It was by the help of your shoulders. 



Tis well known to you, 

That they've nothing in view. 
But the best patriotical ends ; 

For vrith them you agreed 

In all that they said, 
And for twenty long years were their friends. 
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They're still tbe same inen^ 
As you knew ^etti then, 

In actioki, and hdnour, as clear; 
SandysTeady andbright,- 
Bath steady and tight. 

And Carteret oakn and sincere. 



Their gratitude now,. 

Resolving to show 
To you who ha?e got them their places f 

They 've done such a thing, 

As may ruin the king, 
And of course must regain your good graces. 



The Haaorer finey* 

Is not r^ht dmncy. 
And therefore they know you can't bear it ; 

And our army so great, 

Tou must thoroughly hate. 
Since niore than the deyil you fear it. 
VOL. n. E 
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So your good old allies, 

To stop all your cries, 
And of ev^ry complaiDt to disarm ye> 

Now they're at the helm, 

Quite out of the realm 
Have sent both the king and the army. 



>^ 



THE HIGHLANDERS FLIGHT; 

A NEW GBUB-STREET BALLAD : 
(WrUtm in June, 1743 J 



Vicit Amor patria. 



WHEN an ample relief 

For Austria's chiefs 
At length was deci^eed by these islands ; 

We summon'd our fotce, 

Dragoons, foot and horse, 
And a regiment fetch'^d from the Highlands. 

In their own country plaid 

They were cleverly clad, 
And seemM so well furnish'^d for war ; 

That one would have thought, 

TheyM as fiercely have fought. 
As Croat, Pandour, or Hiis^r. 

£ S 
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Our troops crossed the water^ 

The king followed after, 
Bat the Highlanders wouldn't go over f 

For tho' all of them sweaf, 

Tet none of them care', 
To fight fof tiie Houtle of Hanoyer. 

They would not agree 

To crossing the sea, 
And a doubtful campaign to go tl»e' ; 

For receiving their pay. 

Their sixpence a day, 
Was all they thought they had to do. 

They rememberM Argyle, 

What he did erie while. 
And they follow'd that step of his graee^s; 

Who seekg from far, 

That there must be a war, 
ResignM his commands and his places* 

So when danger was nigh,. 
They determined to fly. 
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And on England each man tomM his breech ; 
. And with joy they ran home, 
To the place whence they come, 
To beggary, Oatmeal, and Itcbi. 

Do onr Regents act right, 

Who hinder their flight. 
And to Scotland won't let them repair; 

They Ve sorely too strict, 

For can they inflict 
A worse pmiishment than to go there. . 

O, yes, there is one, 

And I wish it were done. 
In spight of aU Tweedale can say^ 

Since they won't march or fight, 

Disband them out right. 
And strip them of clothes, and 6f{>ay« 

We have sometimes been told, 
That the English of old. 
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H^ve fled from their enemies blows ; 
But the Scotch, for thair ^ory, 
Are the ftret in all story, 

That run without seeing their foes. 



What, then, would they're done 

At th' attack of a town, 
Where thebullets and bombs mighthave hit^em ; 

At the first walls or ditches, 

If they M had any breeches. 
They certainly would have -r 'em. 

George, stand thy Qwp friend. 

And never depend 
On such JacoUte rascals as these are ; 

Tl^ey Ve for Jftmes the 3rd all, 

And would fly to bis call, 
As Lepidus' troops did to CsBsar. 



AN ODE 

TO THE 

RIGHT HONOURABLE 

HENRY PELHAM, ESQ. 

On his being appointed Jirst Commissioner of the 
Treasury; written and sent from^ Haddington, 
Sept. 1743. 



«f>M)Miaw#«MI«WM 



I decus % nostrum* — Virg. 

THE fair one, who, in beauty's pride, 
Sees crowds of lovers at ker skie, 

Whose eycis eonfess their flame ; 
Whose titles, fortune, merit, bvrth. 
Must make ker coiiseioBil ofher worthy 

Aud please the matdhleiss dame : 

Yet, if someless deserring swain. 
Approach to swell her pompous i/t^^^ 
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And passion strive to move ; 
She does not blast bim with her frowns. 
Nor quite rejects his vows, but owns 

Tis some desert to love. 



So, steady Pelhaniy tho^ on you. 
All who to FreedonTs cause are true, 

However great, attend ; 
Yet don't despise my distant bow,. 
But let a nod or smile allow, 

You own me for a friend. 



Far be from me all flatt'ring lays, . 
Tis merit^s debt I pay, my praise . 

Is founded on esteem 4 
Truth ever shall direct my Muse, 
Truth guides this verse, truth makes me chuse 

A Pelham for my theme. 

In public, acting firm and just, 
To private friendship's sacred trust 
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Fix'd, steady, and sincere ; 
The Whigs proclaiin the public part, 
The private Orford's grateful heart 

And able tongue declare. 

AdvancM by king^s and people's voice, 
Old England^s genius blest the choice, 

And fearless now she stands ; 
Secure of all that!*s great and good. 
While Felham's counsels, are pursu'd, 

And George himself commands. 

Oh, might I hope to share a part 
In such a noble, honest heart. 

Regardless of thy power; 
To that my utmost wish would bend. 
Nor will you blush to own a friend, 

That Orford own'd before. 



AN ODE 



TO 



MR. POPE,* 

ON TWO LATE PROMOTIONS. 
WriUm i» Jamtary 174M. 



tfWMMMIMIMIMKM* 



Hand secus ac Vdutu 



•fMWWfKWMMWtfMW 



AS when a great tragedian 's ill. 
The manager, his part to fill, 

Brings forth some wretched fellow 
Who spoils the part, who damns the play, 
And thus the cobler of to day. 

To-morrow struts Othello : 



* Sir Charles Williams, after Mr. Pope's death, sailing 
up the Thames bj his house at Twickenham, puUed off his 
hat, saying, ^< I am a£raid of that Gunpowder Percy, though 
he be dead."— W. 
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Or as mad Gbarle», in war delightingy 
At Bender desperately fig&tiiigy 

By Janizarries wrapt in ; 
His friends destroy'd, his generals slain, 
Preferred the lowest of his train, 

And made his cook a captain : 

Or as, to make a dance at night, 
Wh^ in the country, we submit, 

Where company ^s but rare. 
To call in servants to our aid. 
The butler and my lady's-maid 

Make up the wanted pair: 

Or as, wh^n Lady Wronghead forces 
I{er hooby mate to drive six horses, 

T^ indulge her haughty heart ; 
Sir Francis never kept but four, 
But as my lady would have more. 

He fetchM two from the Cart : 

So now at court preferments go, 
Where all that's vulgar, dull and low, 
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By powV is dragged up stairs ; 
How rapidly they rise to Fame, 
For the first hour you hear their name. 

They're mimsters or peers. 

Duhiess herself has forc'd her way. 
Her darling son. Sir John,* 's in play, 

And. rules the Na:yy-board; 
Whilst her dear Nephew, Samuel Sands, 
Has kissed his soy'reign's lavish haiids. 

For cotTret and lord. 

O Pope, whom ev'ry Muse inspires. 
No longer spend thy noble fires 

On ev'ry nameless name ; 
No longer make her bards thy sport, . 
But boldly enter Dulness' court, 

And crown her statesmen's fame. 

* Sir John Buahout. 



AN ODE 

HUMBLY IKBCIUBED TO THlf 

EIGHT HONOURABLE 

THOMAS WINNINGTON, ESQ;* 

BY 

HENRY HARRIS, ESQ-t 

ONE OF THE COMMI88IOKEB8 OV THE WIKE LICENCE, 1743. 



O; BEST of patrons, and of friends, 
Who once a year still condescends 



* Wlmungtoii had been bred a Tory, but had left them 
in the hei^t of Sir Robert WalpoVs power. When that 
minister sunk, he had ii^dioiouslj, and to please 
my ILbAj Townahend, who had then the greatest influence 
over him, declined yisiling him in a manner to offend the 
steady old Whigs t he had a joUj waj of lau^iing at his 
own want of principles; he had more wii than anj man I 

ever 

-f Henry Harris was a good scholar, much attached to 
Mr. Winnington, a mistress of whom he married, and 
by whose interest he was made Commissioner of Wine 
licences, ace— W . 
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To bless my poor abode ; 
That I your senrant once again^ 
That annual honour may obtam^ 

Accept this annual od^. 

Come^ and the lively pow'rs dispense ; 
Mirthy humour, wit^ good-nature, sense. 

Make up thy constant train ; 
We'll banish politics and cares 
And scarce remember there's a war 

In Germany or Spain. 

Nothing that ^s serious shall appear. 
Nor merit, Pelham's merit, there, 

ever knew, and it was as teadj and quick as it was constant 
and unmeditated. Re died hy the ignorance of a quack, 
who blooded and purged him to death in a lew days. — ^W. 

Winnington was first made a Lord of the Admiralty, then 
of the Treasury, then Cofferer, and lastly, Paymaster of the 
Forces, when Mr. Pelham was at the head of the Trea<r 
sury. — ^W. 

'Wimiihgton had, unludaly, Hred when aU virtue had been 
set to notorious sale, and in ri^cnle of fidse pretences haif 
affected an honesty in avowing whatever waa didbonoorsbl^ 
— W. 
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Our party's head and boast ; 
Nor how in each debate you shone. 
Or ail th* applause, and Fame you Ve won^ 

Or all that Sands has lost. 



He may at Worcester great appear, 
We've found kim out, that see him near. 

And he our constant scoff is ; 
But were it not, dear friend, for you, 
I could not give the fool his due, 

For fear of my damn'd office. 

Let nobler themes adorn our feast. 
We *1I talk by turns in classic taste. 

Of woman and of Boys, 
And envy who in Gtto'a arms, 
Now feeds his eyes upon his charms. 

And grasps forbidd^i joys. 

Next Lincoln shall the subject be. 
When io his Venus, Peggy Lee, 
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He comes like mighty Mara f 
But not a word of the rebuke 
He met from Love, wheo Bichmoiid's Duke 

ProducM the readier Taree. 



One more request my noble friend ; • 
Make Fox and Williams condescend' 

My humble roof to grace ; 
To see how I by thee am blest, 
I without thee could have no feast,« 

Nor without thee a place. . . 

In vain you strive, in vain you 're greaty- 
Distinct in op'ning a debate, 

And in replying ready ; 
Since all thy parts tho^ strong and dear^ 
Can^t make the wavering P sincer6>^ 

Or treachVous Pultney steady^ 



HOR. EPISTLE V. LIB. I. 

IMITATED AVD IKSCBIBED TO THE 

RIGHT HONOURABLE 

THOMAS WINNINGTON/ ESQ. 

FEOM ' 

MR. HENRY HARRIS. 

COMMISSIONER OF THE WINE LICENCE: 

Written in 174S. 



IF you, great Winhingtdn^ can condescend, 
To taste the dinner of a grateful friend ; 

* At that time Paymaster of the Forces. 

Wiimingtonis wife is dead ; it may be an unludcy event 
to Ladj  s as he has no children, he will certainly 

marry again. Who will give him their daughter unless he 
breaks off that afE&Ir, Which I believe he will now very 
willingly make a marriage article ? We waat him to take 
Lady Charlotte Fermor :* she was always his beauty, and 
has so many charming qualities, that she would make any 
body happy : he will make a good husband, he is excessively 
good-iiatured.~W. 



• Allarwards married to flie Honourable W. Finch> aad was mother of 
the preMnt Earl of WindielMB. 



VOL. II. 
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Of kindness still to add another proof. 
And with thy presence bless my humble roof. 
Once more t' adorn thy seryant^s annual feast, 
To-monow I expect you for my guest ; 
Claret, the best my little vaults afford. 
And well-savM hermitage shall grace my board. 
My rooms shall all be clean, large fires be made. 
My dinner ready, and my table spread ; 
To-morrow 's dedicated to delight, 
And wit and wine shall crown the happy night. 
Do thou, unbent, this feast t)f Bacchus keep. 
Let Love be silent and AmT>ition sleep ;. 
For Clora, let thy breast ho passion feel. 
And Sands* unenyyM hug th^ exchequer seal. 
Since, dearest Fatron^you've increasM my store, 
I will be happier, and Pll spend the more ; 
For I've no heirs to curse me in the grave. 
No wif(g unjointur'd who persuades to save. 



• Samuel Sandys, Chancellor. of the Exchequer, after- 
wards created a Baron.— W. ' 
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Bring bumpers, Iben^ wine gives the weary rest, 
Unlocks the crooked Politicians^ breast ; 
Reli^ve^ tbe wretched, makes the cowjuxl brave. 
Gives riches to thepoor, and frees the slave. 
InspirM by potent bumpers all the night, 
Rusbout* is eloquent, and Bootlef bright; 
Fazakerly j: grows candid, Waller clear, 
And LimMck's § face one smile of joy may wear. 
Good wiJie lH give you, sEtnd for all the rest. 
If 'tis not fine, it shall .be clean ai least ; 
No dirty napkihs shall offend your eye. 
Nor greasy glasses make you pass them by. 
And that our conversation may be free. 
Let well-try'd friends compose the company ; 



* Sir John Rushout, one of the Commissioners of the 
Treasury.— W. 

f Sir Thomas Bootle, Chancellor to the Prince. — W. 

j: Nichohis Fazakeilej. — ^W. 

§ James Hamilton, Lord Viscount Limerick, a great 
friend of Lord Bath's, who had obtained the reversion of 
King's Remembrancer for himself and his son on the change 
of the ministry 174^. He was created Earl of Clanbradl 
1756— W. 

F 2 
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Williams, mtti Bjnrits and good-humoar blest. 
And Fox with ev'ry yirtue in his breast. 
If Yonge can quit his business, or his play, 
Or from some doating fair one break away. 
Let him be summon'd to the festal day ^ 
And if these aVt enough to eat my mutton, 
I can find room for Gordon, Wight, and Sutton* 
But still the guests, the number of them too. 
And all that's mine, dear Patron ^s left to you ; 
Come, then, along, neglect affairs of state. 
And let thy levee all unanswered wait. 



-m 




cut THE LATX x 

RIGHT HONOURABLE 

THOMAS WINNINGTON,ESQ. ; 

BT 

SIR CHARLES HANBURY WILLIAMS. 



NEAR his paternal seat, here buried lies, 
The graye, the gay, the witty, and the wise. 
Form'd for all parts, in all alike he shin'd. 
Variously great ! a genius unconfinM ! 
In converse bright, judicious in debate. 
In private amiable, in public great : 
With all the statesman's knowledge,prudence,art, 
With friendship's open, undesigning heart. 
The friend and heir here join their duty : one 
Erects the busto, one inscribes the stone. 
Not that they hope from these his fame should 

live. 
That claims a longer date than they can give ; 
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False to tbeir trusts, the mould^ing busts decay. 
And, soon efiacM, inscriptioDs wear away : 
But English annals shall their place supply; 
And, while they liYe^ his name can never die. 



i^ 



THE CIIAIRMAN'S* SPEECH 

* 

'I 

TO THE 

SECRET COMMITTEE. 
April 1741. 



GENTLEMEN ; 
After many and hard struggles to obtaini it, 
we are at length met together, for the satisfac- 
tion of thisinjured nation, in a Secret Committe ; 
and I will not doubt one instant, but that^ we 
are all (or at least a great majority of us) met 



* James HaiiiiltOB» Viscount Limerick, was Chairman 
of the Secret Committee for inquiring into the last ten 
years of the administration of Robert, Earl of Orford. Mr. 
Pultney moved for the inquiry to be for the last twenty 
years, but that was rejected ; and, as the same question can- 
hot be moved twice in the same session, he moved a week or 
a fortnight afterwards for ten years, which was carried-^W. 
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here with the same honest design of doing jus- 
tice to Great Britain in general, and not to any 
one person in particular ; and as there is nothing 
the people don't expect from our hands, surely 
we ought to stick at nothing to answer their 
expectations. As for my part, you may depend 
upon my executing my important trust with all 
the warmth and zeal of an inflamed English 
hearty and all the prudence and discretion of an 
Irish head. 

Gentlemen ; 
There have been several Secret Committees 
in England ; but God forbid that I should aim 
at confining to Precedents, so unprecedented a 
Committee as this. I shall, therefore, only 
point out such parts of the conduct of former 
ones, as I think most worthy our imitation. I 
shall begin with that of the year 1715, when it 
was thought necessary for some people to justify 
the clamour they had long kept up against the 
Lord Treasurer Oxford. That Committee met, 
and, to their immortal honour, did more than 
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eovld have been eicpected from them by imy 
reasonable person; for they found out, and 
framed, articles of High Treason against that 
poble Earl, in which articles, the rest of the 
nation have not been able yet to perceive that 
there was the least thing treasonable. That 
Committee, however, got the House to agree 
with them ; and the Impeachment was carried 
up to the Lords : by which that Earl suffered a 
long and painful imprisonment for what he never 
could be tried for. Another instance that I 
must mention, is that of the Secret Comnittee 
upon the affairs of the South Sea. That Com* 
mittee saw the flame that was in these king- 
doms, and to appease it prevailed with the 
House to consent to strip numbers of persons 
of all they were possessed of in the world, with* 
out suffering them either to defend their inno- 
cence, or mitigate their guilt! No. They were 
gloriously punished, untried, unheard. I could 
instance other examples, butsurely thetwo Ihave 
already quoted are sufficient to animate minds, 
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SO' "l^eU disposed as ours, with a just sensiBof 
our duty, of what we owe to those who sent us 
hither. Pray co&sider that we are vested with 
the fullest powers, there's nothing we can't do | 
and flierefor^ our whole credit with the peopk 
18' at stake/ that we do a great deal. For does 
any person here imagine it will be a safficient 
excuse to the people of England in general, or 
atie good City of London in particular, to'siiy 
tihe Bad of Orford escaped because he waq in^ 
Hoeent ?-No, gentlemen,4lo not flatter yourseliKies 
thdt such answers wiU satisfy. '. W^ have ahraady 
persuaded them that he is guilty, and come* 
quently they look upon it as our duty to find 
him so; and this, I hope, will prove no difficult 
task, considering the helps we have to effect it 
Is there, a person in these kingdoms (Kii^ and 
liords not excepted),, that we cannot bring be* 
fore us. We are masters of every cabin^ and 
escrutoir in this nation, and we can call for the 
most secret papers in Englami. Colisider too, 
that at our tribunlal every person may. give vent 
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to bisj spleen, satiate bis revenge; and gratify 
his resentment against the late minister. We 
will with patience hear the ^vidJence these 
patriots shall give ; but I will say no more upon 
evidence, for it would be impertinent in me to 
do it, whilst there is a pecson fitting with us in 
this ^semjbbr, t^ho underaiiands .the nature of 
evidence before Secret Committees better than 
any nofan.aUvd.; a^d I cannot he]^ her^ doing 
Ikiffi thilt justiciQ, which all th^' world dofes, of 
pwningj^ that:||(Sf pnce appeared as an evidence 
Its much to his own advtEtntage as ^ver m^n did. 
As to our method of proceeding, this hieing the 
first time I ever sat in such a chair, I cannot 
well direct you. However, I will begin by 
asking if any among ourselves know any thing 
against Robert, Earl of Orford?— whoever does 
I hope he will speak. I am sure, if I did, it 
would be the joy of my heart and pride of my 
life to decide it. Since nobody makes me any 
answer, I shall propose another thing, which is, 
that we should, without loss of time, order our 
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secretary to advertise for ioformation in all the 
public papers. I have prepared an advertise- 
ment, which I ho^ will meet with your appro- 
bation. 

** TO ALL TRUE LOVEES OF THEIR COUVTRT. 

** If any person or persons have any pique, 
^^ spleen^ resentment, malice, hatred, or revenge, 
** against the right honourable Robert, Earl of 
** Orford, or do imagine or believe that. Within 
^' the space of these ten years Isit past, the said 
^ Earl hath injured and oppressed them by not 
** complying with their just hopes and demands, 
** and rewarding their undoubted merits ; and if 
^' they by themselves, or the company they keep^ 
^^ know any thing against him, let them repair to 
** the Secret Committee, where they may depend 
** upon receiving civil usage, a greedy and patient 
^' hearing ; and all other the best encouragement.^ 

This, gentlemen,is whati have drawn up, and 
what I shall submit to the Committee. There 
is another thing, that had liked to have slipt out 
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of my memory, ^hich is, that we want one 
power more ; the power of rewarding. This 
would certainly make evidence come in faster 
and stronger. I hope, therefore, you will soon 
order me to move the House, that we may, for 
the better encouragement of informers, have 
power to order the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury to issue, from time to time, such sums 
to evidence as we may think they deserve. I 
find some gentlemen start at this proposal. I 
do not know hpw it may be in England ; but in 
my country there is nothing more common than 
paying evidence, and we find it the most efiec 
tual way of doing business. There is another 
want we labour under, the assistance of a gen** 
ileman who did not succeed in the ballot — I 
mean, though last not least in love, the good Ffe- 
bonius :* the intimacy he once had with the 
Earl of Orford, abd the entire affection he now 
bears his country, must have been; of the greatest 



^ Mr. Doddington. 
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gerfice tQ: us. However^ I am desired by him 
to acquaint the Committee, that if, oat of the 
many years friendship, and free conyersation hff 
had with the said Earl, he can remember the 
least word that can be wrested into a crime, he 
will, the instant he can recollect it,, yolnntarily 
come to us and make an affidayi^ of it with (bo 
greatest pleasujre, I hope we shall through the 
whole course of our proceedings, have it con^ 
stantly in our tpinds, that wivtt we are. about is 
fpr the satisfactiojQL. oiCthe people^ . For them is 
U possible to dotoomuch^-rrafe wethen to insist 
uppYi oiicety of p^opf, or regard the eicact differ^ 
ence h^ween ri^t qnd wrong? Si^ch . distinc- 
tions n^ay h^ tbppght of jn q^uftes of le^fw ciimit 
nals, such as rpbbj^rs, n)iurcl^?rQi Su}«^b»t higher 
offenders should have difff^rent . measure., . JUkt 
us .all r^pi^inber that the pffpple pf .Igpgiaad tyre 
ouri ^Tt^\ r^Bort, /rgm,^ whom thfiR© is M 
apppal; th^y^^^eirefow?,, caAj^ip w wrong:; audi 
consequently, when we act.. as th.ey iKOuld 
have us, we must dp.right. I hope at our next 
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meeting we shall make a beginniDg, though our 
chief view ought to be our end ; and the report 
which we must one day make; For think what 
a scandal and eternal reproach it would be to 
us^ if after all that we have for so many years 
said^ written, and printed, against Lord Orford, 
we should at last be able to prove nothing ; and 
what a fatal blow it woxdd be to ourselves and 
our party, if by these means. Englishmen should 
grow calm and b^ undeceived. 

Thus have I spoke my mind freely; though I 
know all that hear me do not agree in my way 
of thinking, yet I have the solid comfort of 
being certain, that the majority does. I shall 
now conclude with adding one thing more, 
which is, that I hope the behaviour of this 
Committee vnll be such as will teach all Aiture 
ibinisters to know, that, let their private lives be 
ever so innocent, their public behaviour ever so 
meritorious, they must not pretend to keep 
power (nor I hope life and fortune neither), one 
moment longer than the mob of this country. 
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and the Common Council of this City shall 
think fit. Here the Chairman sat down^ upon 
which Edmund Evidence,^ esq. rose up and 
moved, that the thanks of the Committee he 
given to the Chairman, for his excellent, humane, 
moral, and popular speech ; and that he be de- 
sired to print the same. To this there were 
objections made, particularly to the words 
humane and moral ; but, upon a divisicm, it was 
carried that they should stand part of the 
question. — Pro, 14; Con, 6. 

And then the Committee adjourned to Monday 
morning, nine of the dock. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

By their Majesties' command, at the New 
Theatre Royal in Privy (jarden, on Sunday 
next, being a holyday, will be presented a Play 
called — 

* £dttiUBd WaUer. 
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THE COMMITTEE, 

OK THE 

FAITHFUL IRISHMAN. 

The part of Teague, by particular desire, to 
be performed by a real Irishman, with a variety 
of entertainments. 

At the end of Act I— ^A Song. Now corner 
on the ghriotis year. 

At the end of Act II — A Song. We have 
cheated the peopk, we HI cheat ''em again. 

At the end of Act lU.—The Irish Howl. 

At the end of Act IV. — A Fury Dame. 

At the end of the Play.— TAc Devil to Pay. 

No persons^ whoever, to be admitted behind 
the scenes. 

YivantRsoes. 



VOL. II. 



LINES 

OCCASIONED BY A LATE MOTION. 

"TAXES run high," — theBntons loud com- 

piun'd. 
Twas moved that luxury should be restraiaM ; 
To lace our breeches was a mortal sin, 
And wear all gold without, and none within. 
This meant the ministry, would they coofesB, 
" The mote we have ourselves, the king has 

less ;" 
For who could fear that luxury would last? 
Exoisee, taxes, Binking funds, are spent, 
And sure seven millions are a high rack-rent. 
*' The lace yon may allow us," quoth Sir John,* 
" We soon shall have no coata to put it on." 



* Sir John Hinde Cotton. 

1TS9, J*nuai7 4th, died Sir John Cotton, the last Jaco- 
bite of anj KDuble utivity—W. 
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The knight's remark most questionless was 

shrewdy 
He who can pay no whore, must not be lewd, 
A Briton once said to a Gaul alert, 
" You found the ruffles, and we found the shirt.''^ 
Without the last, few would the first promote. 
And who will buy a lace that has no coat ? 



# 
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Application from Viroil, to the Earl tf/* 
Bath and the Author of some late 
Odes. 



'lUe * sasB contra non immemor aitiA> 



Omnia transfonnat sese in miracula reram, 
Ignemque; horribilemque; feram^ fluviumque; 

liquentem. 
Verum nbi nulla fugam reperit fallacia, victus 
In sese reditu atque hominis tandem ore locutus : 
Nam quisf te, juvenum confidentissime, nostras 

Jussit adire domos? quidve hinc petis? 

Inquit at ille : 

Scis Proteu, scis ipse; neque est te fallere 

cuiquam. 
Sed Tu desine velle : Dei&m preecepta secuti 

Venimus— 

Georg. lib. 4i, lin. 440. 

• Comes de Bath. f Odarum Scriptor. 



Translation. 

He, not unmindful of his usual art^ 

First in dissembled fire attempts to part: 

Thenroaringbeasts^andrunningstreamSy he triesf. 

And wearies all his miracles of lies : 

But^ liaving shifted ev'ry form to 'scape, 

Convinc'd of conquejBt, he resum'd his shape, 

And thus, at length, in human accent spoke : 

'' Audaciousyouih! whatmadnesscould provoke 

" A mortal man t' invade a sleeping god ? 

" What business broughtthee to my dark abodeT 

To thhi, th' audacious youth : *' Thou know'st 

fullwell 

*' My name and business, god I nor need I tell. 

" No man can Proteus cheat : but, Proteus,leave 

'* Thy fraudful arts, and do not thou deceive : 

*^ Following the gods' command, I come " 

Detdiv. 



A LETTER 

TO 

MR. DODSLEY, 

BOOKSELLER IN PALL-MALL; 

Written in January 1742-8. 



»»»m» » *»»» »*»** 



Fis Anus et tamen. 



»*»»»rmti» m *»»ft» 



SIR ; — ^Though, for the generality^ the books 
you usher into the world come forth as correct 
as possible, for which (as a man of reading) I 
take this opportunity of thanking you ; yet, 
give me leave to tell you that, in your edition 
of Dr. Young's Poem, called, " The Complaint, 
or Night Thoughts,*' Part II., there is one 
erratum so gross and apparent, that I am sur- 
prised it could escape you. It is in the first of 
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the two following lines, at the bottom of the 
28th page. . 

A Wilmington goes slower than the Sun, 
And dl mankind mistake their time of daj. 

Now, suppose you should, to use your own 
phrase, dek the Sun, and lege a snail; and then 
the verses would run thus : 

A Wilmington goes slower than a snail, 
And all mankind mistake their time of da^r. 

And, as the last Une is plainly intended by the 
poet, as an excuse for this noble person^s having 
mistaken his time of day, I would also submit 
it to you, whether that likewise should not re- 
ceive a small alteration of. But instead of And ; 
and then the verses will run thus : 

A Wilmington goes slower than a snail, 

But all mankind (i. e. all mankind as well his lordship), 

mistake their time of day. 

Which is a genteel excuse for a superannuated, 
person's accepting such an employment as his 
lordship is now in^ seeing that, according to this 
author, it is no particular failing in his lordship ; 
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but tbat all mankind are subject to tbe same 
error of mistaking their time of day. 

A Wilmington goet dloirer than « nidi. 
But aU mankind mistake their time of daj. 

Buty to return to the most maierial error^ whicH 
19 that of the word Sun. I must beg leave to 
impute it entirely to youf negligence^ and to be 
almost certain^ that it can be no other than a 
false print ; for do you, Mr. Dodsley, believe, 
that Dr. Young really thinks it necessary to 
keep up a character of orthodoxy among his 
brethren, by pretending to believe literally the 
old story of Joshua? Does not he yet know, 
from the concurrent assent of all astronomers, 
thatthe Sun neverstirsout of its place? And how 
can Lord Wilmington go slower than that which 
never moves? I really believe he could, if any 
man in England could ; but having so lately 
made himself^r^t minister, it would be hard to 
put bis Lordship so soon upon attaining any 
more impossibilities. Another reason why I 
think this Sun must have been a mistake is, 
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that I have myself been preparing a panegyric 
in honour of this able, active, supreme, sole 
minister, throughout which I could never con- 
nect his Lordship with the Sun, so as to bring 
them both into the same sentence ; and, Go6d 
God, how could a man think of his Lordship 
and the Sun in the same line? ^lis, I must 
confess^ a vast extent of thought, far beyond my 
compass. The Sun shines fixed, and immbveable 
m its own proper spl^re. Is his Lordship in 
his sphere? Is his Lordship immoveable ? Is 
his Lordship bright? Does he shine? Does he 
da^de? Does he influence? Does he en- 
lighted ? Does he warm ? Or can he create ? 
When he retires from mortal eyes for some short 
time to Chiswick, do inen wiidb to see his 
face again? Do they wait impatiently his 
coming out? Don't they rather think it time 
he should go out? How could hi9 Lordship 
put any body in mind of the Sun P Nay, the 
Poet himself owns that his Lordship has mis- 
taken .his time of day ; aud that too is a thing 
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vfhkik the Sun never does. There is another 
remarkable instance in which he Ukewise differs 
from the Sun. The Sun is less favourable to 
England, than to almost any other country. 
Whereas, his Lordship's whole bent and study 
is, to make glorious and happy this already, 
totally, undone, nation. For what else, but a 
heart entirely English, could have persuaded an 
old infirm decayM body and understanding, 
high in nobiUty, rich in excess, and without 
issue (for as I before observed he can create 
nothing), to take upon himself the aoU govern- 
ment of this hard-ruled people ? But for their 
good, what would he not? Nay, what does he 
not submit to ? He stalks about, a first minister; 
not like the Sun : for he cannot show us even 
the shadow of power. Condescends to preside 
at a board where he has no influence ; to sit in 
a parliament where he has no utterance ; and 
most assiduously attend a council where he has 
no opinion. Look at his employments, and 
you will wonder at his power. Look at his 
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power, and you will be amazed at his emplby- 
ments. If he must be in the heayens, then it 
cannot be as a Sun ; it must be as a Pbsenomenony 
and such a one as never appeared in our hemi- 
sphere before; an inoffensive great man, an 
unregarded first minister, so much so, that I 
verily beUeve I am the only person who has his 
greatness enough at heart, ever to mention his 
name to the world; where, however, in spite of 
all my endeavours, it may happen to be forgot, 
unlegb his Lordship should prudently make an 
order at the Treasury (and I do not doubt Mr* 
Sandys will consent to it upon proper applica- 
tion through my Lord Bath), that the following 
advertisement be pubUshed weekly in the 
London Evening Post : 

*' This is to assure the public, that the Earl of 
'* Wilmington, 8cc. &c. still continues to act and 
'' sit at the Treasury-board, and carry on the 
** business there, to the great advantage of these 
'' kingdoms, very methodically, and slower than 

** the sun; by their Lordships^ command. 

" J. Jeffreys." 
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And I cannot but think, thiat it would 1)6 
right) too, to get this Mr. J. Jeffreys to certify 
tQthe public (for people donH believe Mr.Oarjr^; 
that it was his Lord^hip^ and not the late Mr. 
Pultaey, that made him Secretary to the Tliea- 
aury.-^But whatever is to be dotoe of this kind, 
if his Lordship should submit so hf id to take 
advice froi^i so mean a hand as mine, I would, 
for fear pf accidents, entres^t him to put it im- 
mediately iato execution ; a week's dday mxy he 
dangerous ; and, I b^eve, a month^s would be 
i^tal. A^d now, A(r» Dodaley, I must beg 
pardon for this lon§ digression; but the subjeot 
fired me, and you, who a^ e yourself an author, 
know bow much pains it costs us, not to follow 
started Game, though I fear you won''t allow 
my temptation to baye been great, since so 
little diversion was to be expected from the 
pursuit of gani^ that goes slow^ than the Sun. 
But, tp return to my subject :— You won't, I 

• y t' . ' ir   -■■■  I ' '    

• W^ter Carj, friend to Lord WUmington.- W. 
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hope; now wonder that I so confidently believe^ 
•that if you will again look over the MS. from 
which the Poem was i»rinted^ yoa will find the 
word snqilf instead of tuu. That word sliiis 
everyway: it^ts the ^ce in the verse, and 
notfaiiig caa be more applioable. Asnail being 
the slowest creature in the Creation, except that 
which the ingenious poet has placed behind it ; 
but, if. efter looking over the MS., it shoidd 
etiH prore to be mn, I beg yon wifl write to the 
iloctor, lest it: shouM have been a fault in the 
transcribing i but if there again I shoiM be (or 
rather if the doctor «hould have been) mistaken, 
i beg of you in all humility to propose, <and in 
the second edition (which I date hope this 
letter wiH a little conduce to it6 having) insert 
fny emendation. Insert 1% if it be only ir regard 
ftp common sense; for, really, to say that a 
laan moves dower than a thii^ that does not 
move at all, is nonsense. But to say Lord 
Wilmington is slower than the slowest reptiles,, 
is very xnteHigible. Thus have I sent you my 
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thoughts upon this trifling subject; Int iim% 
imagine it proceeds froia anj pique or spleen 
to the Poet or his Hero. Though, as a friend 
to leamiogy I own myself a little hurt, that his 
Lordship ever since he stumbled into his great 
employment, has cut off those small remains of 
encouragement, given by his predecessor to us 
men of letters. The disbanding the regiment 
of Gazetteers, and introducing Hanover forces 
in their stead, I will venture to iAY, is not at aH 
popular in our neighbourhood; and, however 
despised the writings of my friends may have 
been, I dare affirm they did as much real ser- 
vice to the cause they were engaged in, as ever 
the Electoral troops will do. The one con- 
tributed alittle to support thelate administration ; 
the other, I believe, and hope, will destroy the 
present. Both have been paid extravagantly ; 
but the Gazetteers did something, whereas . the 
Hanoverians, whenever they are wanted against 
the Emperor, will, I dare say, be found to move 
as slow as tht snail, or his Lordship^ or the 5ii«v 
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Before I conclude^ I should excuse myself, that 
this letter makes its first appearance in a public 
newspaper. But you must consider it is a sort 
of appeal to the public, as well as to the printer, 
and author and his Hbko. 

And now if any thing herein should give 
offence, which (considering the taste of the age 
we live in) I think next to impossible, I shall 
only beg of those who condemn it, that they 
will do it in Doctor Young's own words ; and 
let me find a little fiattery mixed with their cen- 
sure, when struck with just admiration of the 
character and talents of his Hero, and asto- 
nished at my daring familiarity with bo great 
and 80 poweffut B. maxiy they cry out with him 

WUs spare not Heav\ O Wilmington, nor ihee. 

I am. Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 
John Grub. 

Grub-Streety 
Fdtrmryy 1749-3. 



A DIALOGUE 

BXTwxxir 

SAMUEL SANDYS,* 

Ain> 

EDMUND WALLER, Esqrs. 

February 1742-3. 



mmimtftmtm*mtmt^ 



Et cantare pareSf et respondere parati. 



* M i»<»a»«i»#»ti>«» 



THE ARGUMENT. 

[SAMUEL Sandys^t a&he wasgpiag up^^^anct 
Edmund Waller^ as he was goisg down, met in 



* Samuel, first Xiord Sandjs, on his resignation of the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, was created a Teer.^^Ob. 
1770.— W. 

t Sir Charles Hanbury Williams made a couple of 
ballads with much wit, to ridicule both Sandys and Lord; 
Hervey.— W. 
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Solomon's Porch; when^ after some remem- 
brance of the many merry hours they had spent 
together, they both lamented, that, since their 
parting, fortune had obliged them often to 
transact business with men who had the vice of 
wit; which, as thf y very cleverly observed^ 
always spoiled company. Of this they mention 
two glaring instances ; at last S. Sandys com- 
forts himself^ that in the midst of this calamity,, 
he enjoys two very good employments, one 
whereof is a Twin.* This nettles Mr. Waller,. 
and the dialogue concludes with all the smart- 
ness of wit, humour, scandal, and repartee,, 
imaginable.] 

 : ' { 

IS thy Porch, Solomon^ two members met, 
Fam'd for their love to business ; hate to wit. 
First they saluted, then they silence broke. 
And thus the Placeman to the Patriot spoke : 



* Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Lord of the Trea- 
•ury.— W. 

VOL. II. H 
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Samubl Sandys. 
^ When you and I, o'er long accounts ^bX 

poring, 
** And Rushout, by us, in his chair was snoring, 
'' My apprehension, Sir, and your explaining, * 
** Made conversation bright, and entertaining.'^ 

Edmund Waller. 
^' When you and I together were combin'd, 
" My matter to your elocution joinM ^ 



* Lord Chesterfield having been for a finrtnigfai with Mr. 
Waller at Beconsfield, to be instructed in the Bevenue; 
found him so dull and incapable of explaining his ideas, that 
he said he had been beating his head against a Wall'er.— W. 

Lord Chesterfield on his retirement, lived a great deal of 
his time at White's, gaming, and pronouncing witticisms. 
Amongst the bojs of qnaHtj, he earlj in lifi^ announced 
his claim to wit, and the women believed init He had be- 
sides given himself out for a man of great intrigue, and with 
as slender pretensions^ jet the women believed in that ' too ; 
one should have thought thej had been mere competent 
judges of merit in that particular. — ^W. 

The Duchess of Marlborough left Lord Chesterfidd 
X.^,000, for the prejudices he had done to the Bojal 
-Family: she was scarce cold before Lord Chesterfield re- 
turned to the king's service.— W. 
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All I explained you were so quick in taking, 
'' No wonder all the house adored your speak- 
ing.*^ 

Samuel Sandys. 

'* Now, OH Lord Wflmington I often wait, 
" Vers'd in affiuirs, methodically great ^ 
'' Business he loves, nor e'er the board does fail, 
" True as the clock, tho' slower than a snail.'** 



Edmund WajlleIs. 

'' Sometimes with Cotton!'^ for an hour I sit, 
'< But still our conversation'^s spoil M by wit ; 
'' To my plain narratives he won't attend, 
" Gods, where can such an opposition end ? 



* Sir John Cotton had wit, and the fiuthful attendant of 
wit, ill-nature ; and was the greatest Master of the Arts of 
the house, where he seldom made but short lEipeeches, hav- 
ing a stammering in his elocution, which, however, he 
knew how to manage witk humour^ 05^ It 6^ — ^W. - < ^ ' 

H 2 
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Samuel Sandys. 
*' ObBenre, dear Waller, how oar fates agree^ 
" My worthy Countryman's the same to me: 
'^ When on some question, I *ye a meeting 

gained, 
" He cries, * He's master onV ere 'tis explained ; 
*' And absent, when attention I require, 
** Whisks round the room, and spits into the 

fire.'' 

Edmund Waller. 

** There's Bub, who has the face of all this 
nation, 

'' By nature formed the most for application ; 

*' He, notwithstanding which, is danm'd pro- 
yoking, 

*^ Sometimes coughs out a laugh, and will be 
joking.'* 

Samuel Sandts. 
^ Hard are the cases tiiat you talk about, 

»#^  

'' Besides you h%V(a the cvua^ of being out ; 



I .. i I. 
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Tho' I^ like you, am plaguM widi witty friends, 
^' Yet, being in employment, makes amends ; 
** I in the Treasury comfortably feel, 
'' With double salary, and Exchequer seal.'' 

Edmund Waller. 

** What ? do'st thou triumph in thy shameful 

rise, 
'' The hire of perfidy. Corruption's price? 
'' But thou art much overpaid for thy disgrace, 
" Thou never dared'st have hop'd for such a place, 
" By thy own inabilities o'erawed ; 
^* But Carteret pimp'd for it, and Bath was 

bawd.*" 



Samuel Sandys. 

" What, Mr. Waller ! I perceive you 're hot, 
" The place was mine, however it was got ; 
'' And such a place was welcome. Sir, to me, 
'' Who did not share the spoils of the South- 
Sea.'' 
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EDMUND Waller. 
'' Db'st thou pretend to cebsure my bekaTiour 
'' After the steps you Ve ta'en to gain court- 

fiivour? 
** Henceforward know me for thy foe, and war 
'' To thee and thine, I from this hour declare : 
**. And, Sir, to use your Earl of Bath's own 

word, 
*' Throw by the scabbard, when I dcaw the 

sword ; 
^' Our party 's to this resolution come, 
*' Not to have war abroad, but war at home^*' 

Samuel Sandys. 
'^ Your passion. Sir, won't let you see things 

right, 
** And of your reason gets the better quite ; 
" 'Twas by long patience that we IboA grew 

wise, 

"fiere, then. 111 offer you a compromise : 

" Sir Robert stood for twenty years, you khow, 

" In spite of all that we could say or do ; 
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** So long let me hold my employment too, 
'' And if Tm tir'd on't, then FU give it you." 

Edmund Walx£B. 
^ When for that place at court you made your 

bow, 
^' I was not half so shocks as I am now ; 
^' This is a turn, I thought youM ne*er have 

chose, 
** Can Samuel Sands attempt to be jocose. 
*' Pull from thy button-hole thy ink-horn then, 
'* And throw away thy once note-taking pen ; 
'' On turnpike bills no more attendance pay, 
'^ And ev^n from night Committees keep away: 
'^ Make no more motions, from debating cease, 
** On Hanoverian forces hold thy peace. 
** But on the Treasury-bench securely sit, 
" Crack jokes with Pelham till your sides are 

split, 
" And try a wrest with Winiiington at wit : 
'' Then by th* observing house it wiU be said, 
** Sands^with his principles hais lost his head.' 



»9 
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Thus the two heroes spoke, and, which is worse, 
I over-heard each word of their discourse ; 
And here my Lollius has it in this letter. 
Now, which of these prevailM, which got the 

better. 
And which deserves to be a party leader— 
I leave to thee, impartial candid reader. 



W^ 



\ ' 



lAn BpiqtAm. 



DE£P| deep, in Sandys* biundering head^ 

The new Gin project sunk ^ 

" O, happy project," sage, he cried, 

** Let all the realm be drunk* 

'' 'Oainst universcJ hate and scorn, 

'' This scheme my sole defence is, 

** For when Tve beggat'd half the realm, 

'^ 'Tis time to drown their senses." 



* Samud Sandys, a republican opposer of the Court, 
was made CSiancello]: of the Exchequer in the room of Sir 
Robert Walpok, 1742; but was turned out in less than two 
years, and made Cofferer and a Baron, and entirely laid 
wide, on the disgrace of Lord Granville.— W. 



SANDYS AND JBKYLL;* 

A NEW BALLAD: 

To tite Tune of <* When all ww wnpt in itA MMnigJit" 

Printed in Apnl I74i. 
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ObitupuU tieterunifue ccufkB^ 

'TWAS at the sileiit, solemn hour^ 
When night and morning meet; 

In glided JekylFs grimly ghost. 
And stood at Sandys'* feet. 

His face was like a Winter^s day, 
dlad in November's frown ; 

And clay-cold was his shrivelM hand. 
That held his tuckM-up gown. 



* Sir Joseph J^ll, Master of the EoIIs, author of the 
Bill against Spiituous Liquors, which Mr. Sandjs got 
pealed, to increase the Revenue.— W. 
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Sands quak'd with fear, th' effect of guilt, 
Whom thus the Shade bespdce ; 

And with a moumfiJ, hollow voice, 
The dreadful silence broke : 

** The night Owl shrieks, the Rav^n croaks, 
** The midnight bell now tolls ; 

** Behold thy late darted friend, 
" The Master of the Rolb.* 

^ ^* And tho' by death's prevailing hand, 

" My form may alter'd be ; 
** Death cannot make a greater change, 

** Than times have wrought in thee. 

*' Think of the part you're acting, Sands, 
** And think where it will end ; 

'^ Think you have tnade a thousand foes, 
** And have not gain'd one friend. 

* Sir Joseph Jekjll was, as I have always heard and b&> 
lieved, as oearlj, as an individual could be, the very 
standard of Whig principles in his age. He was a learned 
and abUe man, fiill cf honour^ integrity, and public spirit ; 
no lover of innovation, nor disposed to change his solid 
principles tot the giddj fiuhlon of the hour.— llttrA;^. 
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^' Oft hast ihou said, our <^uBe was goo<i, 
" Yet you. that cause forsook; • • 

^' Oft against places hast ihou raird, 
^' And yet a place you took. 

^' 'Oamst th^e how often hast thou spoke, 
*^ With whom you now assent ; ^ 

'' The Court how oft hast thou abus'd, 
" And yet to Court you went. 

*^ How could you vote for war with Spain, 
*^ Yet make that war to cease P 

** ' How could you weep for England's debts, 
'* Yet make those debts increase ? 

" How could you swear your country's good 

" Was all your wish, or fear? 
*^ And how could I^ old doating fool, 

** Believe you were sincere! 

*' Thou art the cause, why I appear, 

." From blissful regions drawn ! 
'^* Why teeming graves cast up their dead, 
" And why the church-yards yawn. 
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U owing all to thee, thou ^vretch [ 
" The bill thou hast brought in . 
'' Opens this mouthy tho' dos'd by deaths 
^' To thunder against Gia. 

" If of good-nature any spark 
'^ Within thee thou canst find ; 

'^ Regard the message that I bring-r- 
'* Have mercy on mankind. 

<< But, Oh^ from thy relentless heart, 

" The horrid day I see> 
'^ When thy mean hand shall overturi^ 

'* The good design'd by me. . . 

*^ Riot and slaughter once agaiu 
" Shall their career begin-; .- 

^' And ev'ry- parish sucking babe^ - 
" Again be Bura'd with Gin. 



*' The soldiers from each cellar drun^>. 
'^ Shall scatter ruin far^^ 

'^ Grin shall.intoxicate^ and theii;r; 
^^l^et slip those dogs of war. ;: 
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^' This proTesihee, Sands; €by country's foe, 

** And Desolation's friend; 
'^ What can thy project be in this^ 
And what can be thy end ? 



u 
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^' Is it that, conscious of thy worth, 
" Thy sense, thy parts, thy weight ; 

^ Thou know^st this nation must be drunk, 
'^ E're it can think thee great ? 

^< Too high, poor Wren, hast thou been bom^. 
On Pultney's eagle wings \ 
Tliou wert not form^i ftrgrmt affairs, 
'' Nor made fm talk witli kings. 

** Butwhere's thy hate to Courts and powV? 

" Thy patriotism, Sands ? 
** Think'st thou that gown adorns thy Bhape, 

'' That purse becomes diy hands ? 

'' As when the Fox upon the ground 

^ A tragic mask espyM ; 
" ' O, what a specious front is hefe, 

" ' But Where's the brain* he ory^^. 
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So thou, a lord of Treasury, 
'^ And Chancellor art made ; 
'^ Sir Robert's place, and Robe, and Seal, 
'' Thou hast^but where 's his head ? 

'^ Thou Vi pkc'd by far too high*— *in rain 
" Tp keep your post you strire ; 

^ ** In vain like Phaeton attempt, 
'^ A chariot you can't drive. 

<< Each act you do, betrays your parts, 

^' And tends to your unddi^ ; 
** Each speech you make, your dulnesa showsj^ 

'^ And certifies your ruin* 

'' Think not, like oaks, to stand on high, 
'^ And brave the storms that blow ; 

^' But, like the reed, bend to the ground, 
*' And to be safe, be low. 

'' Poor in thyself, each party's joke, 

** Each trifling songster^s sport; 
'* Pelham supports thee in the House, 
'' The Earl of Bath at court. 
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^* These are the men that push thee on, 
^^ In thy own nature^s spite ; 
S0| Uke the moon, if thou could'st diine, 
T would be by borrowed light. 






^^ But soft, I scent the morning air, 
'' The glow-worm pales its light ; 

" Farewell, remember me^ it cry'd. 
And vanished out of sight. 

Sands, trembling, rose, frighted to death. 

Of knowledge quite bereft ; 
And has, since that unhappy night. 

Nor sense nor mem'iy left. 



-^ 
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HERVEY* AND JEKYLL. 



PART II. 



OLD Jekyll's ghost in scorching flames, 
CondemnM to fast by day, . 

Until the got in; his youth,.^ .. - 

Be cleans'd and purgM away. 

But soon as night, with sable wing,. 

Ascends her sable throne. 
He quits his dismal prison-house. 

And stalks thro' all this town* 

To ministers and patriots goes^' 

For his poor country^s service ; 
Last week at Sandys^ feet he stood,. 
And yesternight at Hervey's. 



• John, Lord Hervey, Lord Privy Seal, being out of 
this Post on the change of AdministratioB, went into Oppo- 
sition, and made several Speeches in the House of' Lordk 
against the repeal of the Gin Act— W. 
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But, Oh, how different was his look. 
From that which Sands appall'd ;. 

Smiling he op'd the curtains wide. 
And thrice on Hervey call'd. 

His Lordship at the spectre quak'd, 

And trembled in his l»ed ; 
And would most surety have turaM pale. 

But that he'd p«rt on red. 

" Thy courtly life is all forgot," 

Thus did the ghost begin ; 
** And ev'ry tsespass Uotted out, 

'' By talking against Qin. 

'' This over all your former faults, 
'' Shall daik oblivion bring ; 

" O'er ey*ry tale you toM the Queen,* 
" Or'fi^iispef'd'totfaeKing. 



Caroline, md wrojte tlue %itaph on her, wjakk ui iHitmi«d 
by Pope. 
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** This change at once removes all doubts, 

'' That did mankind perplex ; 
^' Yonr character will now appear, 

'' As clearly as yo]ar sex. 

^ For I am sure the Privy Seal 
'* Could have no weight with thee ; 

** Since those ^ who have, or have it sdt, 
'^ In the same vote agree. 

^' This was a glorious turn, indeed^ 

^' Made in your nature's spite ; 
^' For titio' you know youVe in the wi^ng, 

'^ I think you're in the right. 

" Your head andbeairt, were formM for courts^ 
'' But since you ^re thence rejected ; 

** You ought to fike the part you act, 
'^ Because it is affected. 



* Lord Qdi#^..-:.W. 
I 2 
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" Oh, think how popular you'H be, 

" Enjoy thy new-bom fame ; 
^^ All men shall sing thy praises forth^ 

" And children lisp thy name. 

'^ Soon Common-sense* convinced, shall aH 

" His former works deny ; 
" The Craftsman,* too, repentant tum^ 

" And give himself the lie. 

'^ Remember when 'gainst Gin you spoke, 
" That on your magic tongue, 

" Beyond the force or pow'r of goW,» . * 
" Such strong persuasion hupg. ^ 

" Bishops who never hearken'd yet, 
" Were with attention warm'd ; 

" Nor like deaf adders, tumM their ears, 
" When you so sweetly charmM. 



* The two weekly Journals under these tiUes in whieh 
Iiord Hervej had often been abused^W. 



[ ■' * 
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'•'Jacob for keeping Laban's sheep ; 
*' With LabaD did agree, 
c That ev'ry party-colour'd lamb, 

** Should be the shepherd's fee. 

** Thus was the bench your labour's price, 
* ^.* Not one behind remainM ; 
'^^ And as your speeches' just reward, 
" The whole py'd herd you gain'd. 






•1 « Twas you made cunning Seeker* preach, 
Against this cursed bill ; 
TTwas you made Sherlock f pow'r oppose, 
Tho' York J continues ill. 



ii 



: . ' * Seeker, Bishop of Oxford, afterwards Archbishop of 

[^ Canterbury. 

'f Seeker had been bred a Presbyterian and man-midwife, 

• • which sect and profession he had dropt for a season, while 
be was president of a Free-thinking dub ; he was converted 

J to the established church by Bishop Talbot, whose relation 
he had married ; and his faith settled by the good Bishop 

I making him Prebend of Durham, from whence he was 

^ transplanted by the recommendation of Dr. Bland, and the 
Queen, who had no aversion to a medley of religions ; he 
succeeded Dr. Clark in the B«ctorship of St. James's, after- 
wards to the DiociBses of Bristol and Oz&rd : his discourses 
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^' These conquests your own hands have made, 

'' Pursue these glorious ends ; 
'' You\e no affections to mislead, 

'' No party, and no friends* 



from the pulpit was a kind of moral essays, dear fix>m 
quotations of Scripture, but what thej wanted in Gospd 
was made up by a tone oi fimatidam : he had been thhist 
on the king by the Earl of Hardwicke, for a marriage 
Seeker had contrived between the Chancellor's son, and the 
grand-daughter and heiress of the Duke of Kent, Lady 
Arabelk Grey. He tdcceeded to the see of Canterbury, 
1758. Ob. 176a— W. 

[See references to the /allowing no/es in the preceding page^ 

f Sheriock, Bishop bf Sidisbury, and itfterwards df Lonclon. 

Sherlock, Dr. Thomas, Bishop of London, was at Eton 
with Sir Robert Walpole ; when he and some other boys 
went to bathe in the Thames, they stood shirerii^, Sherioek 
plunged in over head ; and this induced Pope in his Dun- 
ciad to call him the plunging Bishop ; however, Sherlock 
was always at the head of his class : his learning was ex- 
tensive ; God had given him a great, and an understanding^ 
mind, a quick comprehenaian, and a solid judgment. These 
advantages of nature he improved by much industxy and 
application. 06. 1760. 

X Dr. Blackboum, Archbishop of York. 

Blackboum, the jolly old Archbishop of York, had 
all the manners of a man of quality, though he had been a 
Buccaneer, and was a clergyman; he retained nothiog 
of his first profession, except the Seraglio. Hay ter, Bkhop 
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K "** I loY*d my country when on earth, 
K* " Her freedom strove to save ; 

'^ Those cares that waited on my life, 
" Attend me in the gravef. 



«, 
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Since death all worldly views destroys, 
'' You may my words believe ; 
Attend then to the last adviod, 
" That ever I shall give. 

^' Sometimes with Tories give a vote, 
** Sometimes with Whigs agree ; 
So shall you Uve like me esteem'd, 
** And die bemoanM like me/' 



of Korwidl, j^receptor to PHuce Gciorge, was Ids luittital 
son; he» one day talking with Queen Caroline abeHC 
Sir Robert Walpole, said, '^ Madam, I am glad jou like 
the king^i^ new mistress, Lady YVotnmtth ; it shews yoti 
are a sensible woman, jonr Mtjisty hffvii^ no ot^jeetiod 
for jour husband to divert himsel£— W. Ob. ]t43, after 
eigoying the see of Y«k dD jeam; 
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TO THE 

RIGHT HON. HENRY FOX. 

Written in August 1745. 



Nee magis expressi vuUus per anea signa 
Quam per vatis opus mores animiq : virorum 
Adparent HoR. Ep. 2, Lib, ii. 



<>»0»*>»<l»0^#»'*>*<<^»» 



RARE, and more rare, my verses still appear^ 

I scarce produce a poem in a year. 

Yet blame not; Fox^ or hear me e'er you blame; 

My genius droops, my spirit's not the same. 

My verse comes harder, and the little fire 

I once possessM, I daily feel expire \ 

Not as when urg'd by your desire I strung 

My willing lyre, and bolder numbers sung ; 

Daring the patriots treach'ry to rehearse. 

Till statesmen trembled at th' impending verse. 
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To spesdc and charm in publici friend^ is thine : 

The silent arts of poetry are mine : 

And when some striking thought affects mymind, 

I rest not till to paper 'tb consigned. 

Then with a parent's fondness I behold 

My child escapU from memory's treacherous 

hold; 
Andsmooth'd in verse^ andharmonizM in rhyme, 
I dream 'tis plac'd beyond the reach of time. 
The torrent bears, my genius points the way, 
I feel the impulse, and with joy obey. 
Yet Vanity did ne'et allure to Fame, 
I had no fondness for an author's name ; 
My works, like bastards, dropt about the town. 
No author claimed, no bookseller would own. 
Ambition had no beauty in my eyes ; 
Verses like mine would hardly make me rise, 
For ev'ry statesman hates poetic blows, 
Tho' heavy on the shoulders of their foes ; 
And doubtful where the Satire may point next. 
They laugh, they fear, like, hate, are pleas'd and 

vex'd. 
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'Twos your desire (f>trbap8 your flattery too)^ 
My verse, my fame, if any, springs from you ; 
And here I pay my tribute where ^tis due. 
Your smiles Were all my tanity required. 
Your nod was tU the ikme that I demFd $ 
All my ambition was^ to gsdn your prliibe. 
And all my pleasure, you alone to ple$UI6« 
Yet PBUD£HGE wiU be whispering in my eadr, 
(A croakii^ voice that I detest and hear ; 
Whom anxious thoughts preceding stiU we find} 
And plenty with a niggard horn bdiind.) 
Why will you write,^ she cries, ^' forsake jhe 

Muse, 
Despise her ^fts, her influence refuse ;, 
To me in all thy Ufe, for once attend^ 
*^ Prudence to parts, would prove a useful friend. 
** I know your wants, and offer you my aid ; 
^' Which StiU you dum contemptuoiis and 

afraid; 
^' Pleas'd with the praiscj some partist few may 

give, 
*' The hate and envy of the rest, you Uvc : 



<( 
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'^ Write rashly oii| regardless whom you faity 
'' And yield to Satire, when impell'd by wit/' 

^' Cease Goddess, cease/' I ory^ ''I'll hear no 
" I 've ever been a rebel to thy power ; [more, 
" Your caution's right, your arguments are true, 
'' Th' advice is good, but 'tis unpleasant too* 
'' Vain are your toils, and fruitless is your aid, 
" Whene'er yoii strive to change what nature 

made ; 
** Turn to your altars, on your vot'ries shine, 
'' See Pelham ever kneeling at thy shrine. 
" Thro' you at first, by slow degrees he rose, 
'' To you the 2enith of his pow^r he owes; 
'' You taught him in your middle-way to steer, 
'' Impartial^ mod'rate, candid, to siip|)ear. 
** Fearful of enmity, to friendghip cold, 
'' Cautiously frank, and timorottsly bold ; 
" And so observant never to offend 
'' A fbe, hcf quite forgets to fix a friend. 
'' Long vers'd in politics, but poor in parts, - 
'' The Courtier's tricks^ but not the Statesman's 
arts ; 
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^' His smile obedient to his purpose still, 
^^ Some dirty comfromise his utmost skill. 
'^ In vain his own penurious soil he till'^d, 
f ^ In vain he glean'd from Walpole's plenteous 

field; 
*^ In vain the exchequer robes around him flow, 
^'. The mantle does oot make the prophet now. 
^' Behind him close, behold NewcasUe^s^ Grace, 
^^ Haste in his step, and absence in his face ; 
**• Who daily suppliant to thy temple goes, 
*^ And courts the Goddess, as he courts his 

foes. 
^' Yet, spite of all thy influence, all thy care, 
*^ His prudence always deviates into fear; 
*^ His natural gifts so low, he strives in vain 
*^ To climb a height, that Dulness can attain ; 
" Which Rushout reach'd, with long-opposing 

tir'd, 
" On which thy fav'rite, Wilmington, expir'd ; 



•Thomas Holies, Duke erf Newcastle, Mr. Pelham's 
brother.— W. 
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'' Where pliant Dorset sits, and long has sat, 
*^ Secure from changes, and the storms of 

state.'' 
But arbitrary Fortune (who derides, 
Whatever Experienceframes, or Wisdom guides \ 
Without whose smiles, all honour, virtue, 

worth. 
Still plead in vain) presided at his birth 
Newcastle, then (and yet a child), she blest. 
And rapt'rous these prophetic truths exprestf 
" Tbo' void of honesty, of sense, of art, 
'' A foolish head, and a perfidious heart.* 
^ Yet riches, honours, pow'r, he shall enjoy, 
^ Parties shall follow, monarch shall employ ; 
" Great Britain's seal be to his hand consign'd, 
*^ The Ducal coronet his temples bind. 
" He shall betray and lye, but all in vain, 
^' Spite of himself, his posts he shall maintain f 
" No changes shall involve my fev'rite's fall, 
^^ He ^11 join the current, and be all to all. 

I I I II I I !■ 1  

* Sir R. Walpole said of the Duke of Newcastle, <^His 
name is Perfidy."— W. 
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** let him but keep his outside show of powers 
'' He'll act with Orford, Granyille, Bath, or 

Gower :" 
^^ Prudence, howe'eryousmileyhowe'er are kind, 
*^ Thy votaries oe'er are leaders of mankiud ; 
^' Unfit tp govern England^a restive realm, 
*^ She asks a genius to conduct her helm, 
*' That dares forscdc^e thy p^ths, offend thj hw, 
" UnawM by all the jhnlkamfl jt^at you draw. 
" Thy fav'ntcs should U> Smtsterlwd rispair, 
*^ And gently r^le some peaceful Cmton there ; 
" Or in the neutraly Adriatic stats, . 

" With her inactive senatc^rs 4^te ; 
^' Think how thy Pelh^m W)0id4 in Lucca 

shine, 
*' And Sands be in Marino styl'd divine. 
'' There le)t 'em shine, but Pritain^ reins demand 
^^ An Ox{qt4-% or, at least, a Qraavi|ile*s haAd. 
^' Hence, Goddess, to jSuch suppUc^ts repair, 
" Who m^ke thy narrow rules their ionly /care ; 
*' Whose utmost aim is, barely to do well, 
" Taught by thy precepts never to excel : 
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^* Here I rexM>uncQ thee, fly thy outrstretch^d 

anas, 
^' Andown the Muse's siore prevailing charms/' 
And why not own diem ? can't her powV remove 
The cnrse of poverty, the pangs of love ? 
Blimt th^ edge of pain^ l^lload the weight of 

care, 
Hush loud distress, and mitigate despair ? 
Have not her smiles, when sunk in private grief, 
Tura'd my disocder^d mind, and brought relief; 
Bid agonizing thou^t at distaxxce wait, 
Nor dare appr^^q^h the Muae^s sacired seat 1 
Nor caA she only give Affliction ease, 
Pleasure is her^s, and her^s the power to please ; 
She can amuse a friend^s unbended hour. 
And ev'ry fair one own8 4lie M^ise^s pow'r. 
Have not my l&ys made Ilchester a);tend^ 
Berkeley* approve, and Haningtonf eqmm^d ? 



• Elizab^ Pngc, iCQuntess <if 3aitole7, ,vrife of tl(& 
fourth EarLW. 

t Ladj Caroline<Fitzro7, Countess of Harrington, eldest 
daughter of the Duk^ of Gxafton.*^W. 
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Has not my rerse o'er CeBlia's frowiv prevaSM'l 
The poet triumph'd where the lover faiPd. 
But farther still her wide command is shown, ' 
Immortal Fame attends on her alone ; 
In vain^ without her cares, without her smiles. 
The Hero conquers, and the Statesman toils : 
Their names would soon in dark oblivion Ke, 
But that the Muse forbids the good to die. 
She bids th^m live— ^and from the silent tomb> 
Draws forth examples for the times- to come. ' 
Tis by her influence, too,^ her sons survive. 
And more than share the vast renown theygive; 
Still round the Goddess diffVent laurels grow,. 
To crown the Hero, and the Poet too. 
And while posterity with rapture reads, . 
Eneas' labours, and Achilles^ deeds ; 
Beyond all piety or feats of arms, 
Tis Virgil pleases and ^tis Homer charms. . 
Tho^ more inclined to give desert its praise. 
Yet keenest Satire waits upon her lays ; 
Virtue and Vice are both within her view. 
She can reward— but she can punish too : 
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And from her just revenge, and sHghted power, 
1^0 abject state can hide, no height secure. 
She from the kennel rakes up Cbartres' shame ; 
She plucks down Bath'^s exalted dirty name ; 
Her arrows fly thro' every rank of men : 
Pelham read this, and dread the Ufted pen. 
The chosen few whose praise I strive to gain. 
Still urge my songs, and still approve the strain. 
I dread their censure, but th' applause they 

give 
I feel, for they can judge, but not deceive. 

• • • 

Has my youogWalpole,* blest with truest ta^ste, 
Adom'd with learning, with politeness graced, 
When I repeated, thought the moments long, 
Friend to the Poet partial to his song? 
When Winnington-f fatigued with public cares. 
With me the social hours of friendship shares ; 
He too awakes the Muse, and bids me write. 
Points out the quarry, and directs my flight : 



* Hora^ Walpole, youngest son of Sir Robert, land the 
last Earl of Orford of that creation. 

t Thomaa Winnkigton, Paymaster of the Forces* 

VOL. II. K 
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Boiirlufe I mentixKi faiiiit aH flttteiy Iwntie^ 
T woidd wrong cmr fikncbhipy and 't tedtt 

wrong hit seine. 
In him we find miitey. whet hurely me^ 
Parte joi&'d with applteatioii, aenee with wil ^ 
A piarcing eye^ a coantenance erect^ 
Qmok to ioTent^ jvdicipBe to eorceotf 
Warm to attack^ but wamer^ to deftnd^ . 
The fidineiiSae, end the einoeieet ftiimd) 
Above th' intrigues, and windings of itcourty^ 
Acluiowledg*d merit haK his, sure silpport. 
Hiac€^Te93eiiewa¥i0jiil9tde)kdit,afford% . 
Ric^ ^ithe bog^test ihoughti^ wip^st words;, 
Whene^ei^ 1^ speak^> his ^i|diei^ if ohaii9.'d^ 
Taught by his sense^ai^ by;h}a;SiNvit.wari9i'dw 
'' B^t Orford's self, Vwe scieu wlubl^ I h«ve 
read^ ... / .  Qiesui; 

Latigb^the beaijt's laugh, epd i^od t)i' appioving 
'' Ifardqn» grea^ Shade, if,, diit^qs,:Op[|,tbj^ beiee 
'5 Ihang my grateful tributary Tersei . . 
''If I who Mlo^'d thio! thy Mrions dayv*^ 
rby glorious zeni|;b and thy brigl)^. di«ayr 
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^* llow BttHr Hxf tettb with flo^^M^ and oler t^ 

** Wilk Eaglaad^ Liberty^ Mi Eavy movm/' 
His soul was greti^ and da? 'd not but do well^ 
Hia noble pride stHl nrgM him to ezcef ; 
Abore the tfaifst of gold«-if ih Ua heart 
AmbitioD-go.Tem^d> AvVicieMd kio pavt. 
A genias to explore untrodden iwaya^ 
Wbei^ prudence aeiea no tifaok> nor eyer sH^aya; 
Wbidi hooka, and. achootat^. in vain attempt to 

t^ch. 
And ^hidh lab^noua art cadJieifer reach. 
Fkilaehood aftdifiatt'fy^ and the titeka 0f couVir, 
Hiel left, to Statesmen 6(9.jm0Bti»efsoft; 
Their dflidMi and. amilea. were offered him. in 

Hia acta vrtsejuitiee which he dir'd matntunv 
H» wotda ^f^ifMi that held thtfn» in disdain- 
Open to. frieada^ but by'ji to; feeamncere> 
Ali]^.lii3tootetirci»kije(tlo,uay and fear f 
Tho^ Envy's howl, tho' Faction's hi^a. he heard, 
Tho' senat^i'frownlj, tho' death it^jif $|>p$ar^d : 

K 2 
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Calmly he view'd them— conscious thathis ends 
Were right, and Truth and Innocence his friends. 

Thus was he form'd to govern and to please, 
FamiUar greatness, dignity with ease. 

Composed his frame— -admirM in eF*ry state,. 

In private amiable — in public great : 

entlein pow'r — but daring indii^race. 

His love was liberty — his wish was peace. 

(Such was the man that smil'd upon my hiys> 

And what can heighten thought or genius 

raise, [praise ; 

Like praise from him whom all mankind must 

Whose knowledge, courage,tiemper,all surprisM, 

Whom many lov'd, few hated, none despis'd. 

Here then I rest, and since it is decreed 

The pleasing paths of poetry to tread.; 

Hear me, O Muse ! receive one poet more. 

Consenting bend, and pour down all thy store: 

No longer constant round Parnassus rove^ 

But change the scene, and smile on Coldbrook^s 

Grove.* 

I. II  - M l-- 11 !■ m III I 

* Sir Charles 'Williams's seat in Moimiou(lu3ine.*---'W. 
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Here too are limpid streamsy here oaks their 

shade 
O'er mossy turf more soft than slumber spread ; 
Expression^ thought, andnumbers, bring along. 
But, above all, let truth attend my song : 
So shall my verse still please the men I love, 
Make Winnington commend, and my own Fox 

approve. 



^^ 



OntkeEARijOfl^LAY^aUeru^hisGiirdent 
at Whitttm, near HoumhuhHeath. 



OLD Islay, to sh^w a most elegant taste, 

In improving his grounds, purloined from the 

waste; 
And order'd the gardener to open his views, 
By cutting a couple of grand avenues. 
With secret delight, he saw the first view end, 
In his favorite prospect, a church that is ruined ; 
But, what should the next to his Lordship exhibit, 
'Twas the terrible sight of a rogue and a gibbet. 



« He wasEarlof Islaj before he succeeded to the Dukedom. 
Archibald, Duke of Ai^yle, was slovenly in his person ; 
mysterious, not to saj with an air of guilt, in his deport* 
ment ; slow, steady, where suppleness did not better answer 
his purpose ; reyengefiil; and, if art&d, at least not ingrac 
tiating : he loved power too well to hazard it by ostentation, 
and money so little, that he neither spared it to gain fiiends, 
or to serve them. 06. 1761m-.W. 
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A view so ungraceful, then taught him to muse on 
Full many a Campbell who 'd died with his shoes 

on; 
All amazed, and aghast, at this ominous scene, 
He ordered it straight, to be shut up again. 
With a clump of Scotch iirs by way of a screen. 



 



A DUCHESS'S GHOST 



TO 



* * i 



ORATOR HANOVER PITT.f 



AS musing on his bed the Speecher lay^ 
Conning harangues for some important day ; 
Labouring to make the turns harmonious fall, 
And to the taste attune 'em of Whitehall : 

i 

A sudden noise, career of fancy stops, 
And a pale phiz within the curtain pops. 



* Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. 

•f- We owe the recovery of our affairs to Mr. Pitt ; he has 
placed us at the head of Europe : the splendor of our coun- 
try, the conquest of Canada, Louisbourg, Guadaloupe, 
AiHca, and the East — nothing is too much for such ser- 
vices. I hope you will not think the Barony of Chatham, 
and £.3,000 a year for 3 lives to Lady Esther too much ; 
she has this pittance.— W. 
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The phiz his opening eye no sooner meets. 
Than quick he dives between the unsavory sheets : 
Not proof against the visage of her grace, . 
Down sinks — till now, that unembarrass'd face. 

The Spectre thus : '* No sooner laid my head, 
*' But all thy patriot sentiments are fled : 
'^ And I in my atoning project chous'^d, 
** The latest and the best I e'er espousM. 

** To my trustees (since fate forbids to me), 
*^ Return, base villain ! my retaining fee ;* 
*^ BequeathM to save that CQuntry thou would'st 

sell, 
*^ Refund — not such a Judas roars in hell. 

" That soften'd thief, by sense of guilt dis- 
may'd, 
•' Threw back the price of him he had betrayM; 



* The Duchess of Marlborough left Mr. Pitt j£.10,o66 for 
the pf^'udices he had done to the Royal Family.— W. 



^^ But, WTtttch i my pane in thy poUiiM^ fitwfl 
^^ Meant to gupport, thou timi'st to oru^ the 
caiuie; 

*^ Tho^ lost on thee^ yet hear these tules I 

teach : 
*^ Uisage like th» would make the 4e?il [MPeach. 
*' No weight to words oan eloquence inqpatt, 
*^ Tho^ ne^er so clear the head, if fonl the heart : 
^^ Men^s words, the world wiD by their actions 

scan: 
'' The orator must be the honest man. 
*^ No prostitute the generous bosom aims, 
'^* The whore peeps thio' the Moom^ and Uhwts 

her charms. 

^' Once with applause was heard thy flowing 

tongue, 
^' And on its motions sweet persuasion hung: 
** But now those lips (and thanks to Sarah's 

money) 
^^ That in thy country^s struggles drop down 

honey. 
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*^ Shall please no more{ (take my prophetic word) 

** Nor all their flourishes be worth a • 

** But see ! the morning streaks the eastern sky: 

Now crows £he scaring cock: from hence I 
hie^ 

And leave thee to the bsh of lost integrity*" 



€1 



4( 



-^ 



THE 

UNEMBARRASSED COUNTENANCE* 

A NEW BALLAD: 

To the Tune of «' A Cobler there was, &c &c." 



'Sume superbiam 



QuasUam mentis, Hoiu 

Behold youDg Balaam, novr a man of spirit. 
Ascribes his getting, to his parts and merit. 

Pope. 



OtWfVVlMWMW* 



TO a certain old chapel, well known in the town, 
The inside quite rotten, the outside near down, 



* 1755, Pitt. He spdce at past one for an hour 
and thirtj-five minutes: there was more humour, wit, 
vivacity, finer language, more boldness, in short, more 
astonishing perfections, than even you, who are used to 
him, can conceive. He was not abusive, yet veiy 
attacking on all sides; he ridiculed Lord HiUsborougfa, 
crushed poor Sir George Ljttleton, terrified the Attorney- 
General, lashed mj Lord Granville, painted the Duke 
of Newcastle, attacked Mr. Fox, and even hinted up to the 
Duke of Cumberland.— W. 

Pitt surpassed himself; and then I need not tell you. 
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A fellow got in who could talk and could prate — 
rii tell you his story, and sing you his fate. 

Deny down,&ic. 

'i. 

At first' he seemed modest and wonderous wise, 

He flattered all others in order to rise : 

Till out of compassion he gbt a small place, 

Then full on his master he turned his a • 

Derry down, 8cc. 

HebeUow'd and roared at the troops of Hanover, 
And swore they were rascals whoever went over : 
That no man was honest who gave them a vote. 
And all that were for 'em should hang by the 
throat. 

Derry dowriy &c. 



that he surpassed Cicero and Demosthenes. What a figure 
would their formal laboured cabinet orations make 
vit^vit to his manly vivacity and dashing eloquence ? he 
spoke above an hour and a half with scarce a bad sentence. 
— W. 



1^ 

He ahfays affected to taake die hama^ 
^Gaintt HaaoTer tnn^pgwain Hmo^er kbg : 
He apfhnried die way to keep Englishmen firee^ 
By digging Hanover quiie into the $ta. 

Ikrff doom, iu^ 



By flamttig so ItfaHbf h% got Um a iiaiM^ 
Tho' many bdiiev'd it woiiki €#et himt ^ aham^ : 
Bat BatM^ bad* given him^ ne^er to be harassed, 
An unfeeHng heart, and a front unembarrassed. 

Derry down, fco. 

When from an old woman^by atandinghis ground^ 
He hadgotthepossessioQoftKi thousand pound, 
He said he car'd not for what others might call 
him^ [Balaam. 

He would shew himself now the true son of Sir 

Derry down, 8cc. 

Poor Hany, virhom, ei^t be>ad dirtily spattei^d, 
He not^ brdddh'd afad cinhg^d fb, cotmiieiM^ 
and flattcr'd ; 
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Since honeat men here were asham'd of his fiice>. 
That m Ireland at least he might get him a place. 

Deny doum, 6ic. 

Bttt Harry ttesentful first bid him be hush. 
Then proclaim^ it aloud that he never could 

blush; 
Recant his invectives, and then in a trice 
He would shew the best title to an Irish Vice. 

Derry down, SUi. 

Young Balaam ne'er bogglM, but turned his coat, 
Determine to share in whatever could be got 
Said, I scorn all those who cry impudent fellow. 
As my front is of brass, I '11 be painted in yellow. 

Derry dorni, &c. 

Since yellow ^s the colour that best suits his face, 
And Balaam aspires at an eminent place. 
May he soon at Cheapside stand fix^dl)y the legs, 
His front well adom'd, all daub'd over with eggs. 

Derry down, 8cc. 
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Whilst Balaam was poor, he waafuH of renotrn^ 
But now that he's rich, he^s the jest of the town: 
Then let all mea learn by his present disgrace, 
That honesty's better by far than a place. 

Deny. d(mmf,iiuc^ 



 



SHORT VERSES, 



IN IMITATION OF LONG VERSES 



IK AN EPISTLE TO 



WILLIAM PITT, ESQ.* 



»»mr0»tm* » ti n i»^» 



Naughty ^paughtyy Jack-a-dandy. Namby Pamby. 
Sicparvis componere magna solebam. Virg. 



SINCE one hath writ 
To thee, O Pitt ! 



* Pitt was undoubtedly one of the greatest masters of 
ornamental eloquence: his language was amazinglj fine 
and flowing ; his voice admirable ; his action most expres- 
giTe ; his figure genteel and commanding; bitter satire was 
his forte ; when he attempted ridicule, which was veiy sel- 
dom, he succeeded happily; but where he chiefly shone 
was, exposing his own conduct ; having waded throu^ the 
most notorious apostacy in politics, he treated it with im- 
pudent confidence.^^W. ^ 

VOL. II. L 
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Whom none can know 
If friend or foe; 
Deign to smile on 
Lank Lyttleton : 
For tho' his lays 
May squint two ways ; 
They Ve meant for praise. 

Sir Bob to hang, 
Thou didst harangue. 
While he, in joke, 
The cornet broke. 
But Hal now flattered. 
Then whipp'd, then spatter'd. 
With fear full fraught, 
Thy favour bought : 
The patriot ends. 
And ye air6 friends. 
Like Ceesar He, 
As Tolly waft, to Hiee. 

As when inuclh tif'd, 
In roads bemir'd, 
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Men see by night 

A fairy-light. 

Which they pursae 

With eager view, 

In hope to win 

A friendly inn ; 

But by wstftfc€. 

In some foul lake . 

Surpris'd they're ^ang 

Of mud or dung, 

From whence the Meteor sprung ; 

So far'd the €irew, 

Who foHow'd yoM ; 

Or as a maid, 
On baek first laid, 
By dire mishap 
She gains a t < * 

Such was yovar €aM 
Scarce warm m place, 

L 2 
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Dea'd aU o'er^ 
An errant whore, 
You changM your style^ 
Thou turn-coat vile. 

What, still refrain 
From long-sought gain ? 
StiU to entice 
A higher price? 
No, no, my. Pitt! 
Once near being bit. 
Did not the band 
Their king withstand ; 
And bring him low, 
As king could go ? 
Tho' France did threat 
The royal seat : 
Tho' rebels dire 
Spread sword and fire ; 
Careless of all ' 

That could befall 
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The crown or realm, 

Tbey quit the helm : 

Cabal, combine, 

Revile, resign; 

One, one and a}l. 

From London Wall, 

To Prim cock-crower of Whitehall. 

Then go my boy ! 
No more be coy. 
Go force your way 
To court for play ! 
Nor fear for shame 
Should now reclaim ; 
Courtier or patriot, thou art stiU the same. 

Our coPnels all 
For the loud call, 
By all I mean 
The great yaur/een ; 
Like thee large-soul'd, 

Despising gold. 
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These never tmn 

From Preston-Paui 

Nor did they yield 

Base Falkirk's field; 

Far, far from both. 

To fight full loth. 

They will not go 

To lie in snow. 

Till William's Uade 

Hath got thy tongue for aid . 

Hibemia, smile ! 
Thrice happy isle ! 
On thy blest ground. 
Twelve thousand pound. 
For Stanhope's found ; 
Three thousand clear. 
For Pitt, a year ; 
So shalt thou thrive. 
Industrious hive, 
While these and more 
Increase thy store. 
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Thrice happy land ! 

Reserv 'd topay Britannia's patriot band . 

Sunk in the West^ 
As in the East ; 

For all allow 
Thou art sunk now ; 
Yet soon, when near 
The royal ear, 
Thou with such things 
Shall soothe our kipgs, 
As gain'd huzzas, 
Of loud applause 
From Sydenham glad. 

And C w mad ; 

Then shall of war 
Tixe Dutch declare. 
Then we the Russ 
Shall m^t and buss. 
Then, then shall France 
Fall in a trance. 
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Then, thea shall Spain 

Yield to the strain. 

None from that hour, 

Shall envy power 

In high degree 

Of Majesty, 

When Pitt* a minister shall be. 



* Pitt, in a convenation with the Duke of Newcastle, 
said to him, ^^ fewer words, my Lord, if you please ; for jour 
words have long lost all weight with me.*' — ^W. 

When Mr. Pultney was created an Earl, Mr. Pitt said, 
*' I now know my place in the House of Commons.** He 
distinguished himself greatly against the Hanover troops, 
and personally against Lord Granville, till the &11 of that 
minister. On the coalition he pretended to desire nothing 
for himself; but as soon as the junto was placed in good 
employments, he began opposing again ; and in a veiy short 
time was made Vice-Treasurer of Ireland..— W. 

1759. There has been a great quarrel between Mr. Pitt 
and Lord Anson, on the negligence of the latter. I sup- 
pose they will be reconciled by agreeing to hang some 
AdmiraL— W. 

When the Duke of Newcastle pretended to govern the 
House of Commons by Sir Thomas Bobinson, Pitt, with 
utter contempt, said, ^^ he mi^t as well send his jack-boot 
to govern us.** — W. 

Hambden had every attribute of a bufibon but cowardice, 
and none of the qualifications of his great ancestor, but 
courage.— W. 
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Hambden drew a burlesque picture of Pitt and Lyttleton, 
under the titles of Oratoiy and Solemnitj; and painted 
in the most comic colours what misrhieft Bhetoric had 
brought upon the nation, and what emoluments to Pitt. 
Pitt flamed into a rage, and nodded menaces of the highest 
import to Hambden, who retorted them undaunted with a 
drdl voice that was naturally hoarse and inarticulate.— W. 



^ 



THE 

HISTORY OF THE NEW MINISTRY, 

PROPOSED BY THB 

EARL OF BATH. 



WHILE the Politicians are thinking of Prince 
Charles passing the Rhine^ and of our armies 
passing nothing but its time ; the Critics^ a no 
less profound race of men, are busied on the 
Heroic opposition^ as it is called^ of Garrick ; 
and for the brave stand supposed to be made 
for Theatric hberty by that second Queen of 

Hungary^ Mrs. Clive, against the claims and 
pretensions of the patentee. 

Asy therefore, I think the English Constitu- 
tion, at least, as much concerned about Drury- 
Lane wars, as about any in Germany, I shall 
confine the speculations of to-day to affairs at 
home, persuaded that no precipitation on the 
banks of the Rhine will make any considerations 
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of that scene come too late^ though I should 
defer them even till another Saturday. 

Bleat be the heroes who give politiciafos time 
to stir their coffee, and weigh their exploits at 
leisure, without hea^Mng battle on battle and 
si^e on siege ; they ^ure forced to fight and 
make a shift to esbape— <a comfortable subsist- 
anoe for a politician'^ whole summer. They do 
not lump half-a-dozen viotorieB, as that hasty 
fellotv the Duke of Mariborough did ; before a 
grave citizen had traced oUt Schellenberg in 
the map, he was confound!^ with the victory of 
Blenheim. 

I shall not ^ter into the present dispute be- 
tween the managers of the play-houses, and 
their actors; but shall oblige my readers, who 
may have been searching the records of the 
theatires, with some anecdotes of a famous 
Schism which I have never read in any history 
of the Stage ; but which are not at all the less 
true, for not being till now to be found in print. 

When Sir Richard Steele was master of the 
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playhouse here, I have been told, there haf^o- 
ed a division among the actors of the Theatre 
at Dublin, which occasioned a separation of 
that company. One of the principal performers 
with a few under-strappers, as guards, mes^ 
sadgers, attendants, and candlenmuffers, came 
oyer to list und^ Sir Richard, but as their de- 
mands were so high, and their quaUfications so 
low, it is worth while to give an account of 
both* Their demands were comprehended in a 
few terms ; namely, a dismission of the then 
principal actors of Sir Richard's troop, and an 
admission of these gentry into their parts. This 
demand was made in form to Sir Richard, by 
Mr. W. Poney, the captain of their band. Sir 
Richard was a man of infinite humour, butlittle 
temper; and when Will Poney* proposed his 
turning off his old Comedians, he fell into a 
violent rage, and kickM his hat about with all 



• Wm. Pultney. 
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the huffing Majesty of a theatrical Monarch ; 
when he grew a little calmer^ he desired a review 
of those notable gentlemen who were to be em- 
ployed in his service. Mr. Poney immediately 
produced them, in order to shew their qualifi- 
cations; the first he called was one John Lime- 
kiln,* who, having no very promising aspect, 
" Pray Mr. Poney," said Sir Richard, " what 
parts may this gentleman have beent^sed to 
act. I cannot say that he is what you' call a 
good figure for the stage—I dare swear you 
never let him appear in Comedy.—^" No, Sir ; 
no,'* said Mr. Poney, " we always used him for 
the murderer, he shone particularly in the 
whisper, where the fellow tells Macbeth he hath 
dispatched Banquo. We once tried him for a 
Chairman in the Committee, or the Faithful 
Irishman, but I. must own he made a sorry 
figure' there, and could not go through with 
the part ; but what I would recommend him to 

* James Hamilton, Lord Limerick, was created Earl of 
Clanbrasil* 
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your honour for, is. Prompter, or what in Ir&i 
land we call Remembrancer. Here is the 
next; Simon Shadow.* ^ Pn^> Master Shadow,* 
said Sir Richard, ^ what is yonr praYince1^-«^ 
*' AlsLck, Sir/' replied he, ^' I was by trade v^ 
linen-draper ; but thinking I had talent9 fortiie 
stage^ I entered into the company and was em^* 
ployed as w<mian''s Taylor* — I could not act, 
indeed, myself, but I used to swear Mr* Pen^ 
spdce like an angel; for which. Sir, he got me 
a regular sahory.'*— '^ Pho,^ said Sir Itickaid 
peevishly, ** must I take a ieijow fior $sa actor 
because he said cmother Acted well? Ck)ine, 
Sir,yournext."'— «Here,Mr. BottJe,''t said Mf* 
Poney, ^'comefortii — This gendeaBiap, Sir/^ 
said he, presenting him to Sir Ridhaid, f* |ms 
sddom played any thing bnt the lawyer; but he 
is equally fit for any thing else. Mr. Jeflbvey 
HiU come forth"--'' And what can be act,"" said 
Sir Riohard,-r-<^ Any pant,** said Mr. Popey, 



• Henry Furnese. f Mr. Bootle, Solicitor to Hm 
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'^ that does not require speaking. — Here Peter 
Bolloalf^* where are you?'' Peter stepped forth 
irith his tongue out of his mouth ; but without 
speaking a syllable. ''WeU, Mr. BullcaU;'' 
said Sir Richard, ^' are you as complete an 
actor as the last gentleman ? What can you 
do." BuUcalf rolled his tongue about ; spat* 
terred out a plentiful quantity of dew, and then 
roar'd. '^Zounds/' said Sir Richard, ^^what 
part do you call this, Mr. Poney ?''— " Sir,'* 
replied he, ** he is a young beginner, and never 
performed any thiiig but the monster in Perseus 
and Andromeda." — ^* An excellent troop of 
comedians truly," said Sir Richard, here are 
two who never acted but short parts ; one that 
only said you could act; and two who never 
could speak at all. But, pray Sir, are your 
women all as silent as the rest of your company : 
let us see them." Mr. Pouey stepped out and 
retum'd with four old fellows, drest with blue 

* Henry Vane, afterwards Lord Darlin^^ton. 
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aprons and black hate ; and the first with a loag 
musbn night-rail. ^^ Hey-day/' qaoth Sir 
Richard, '' are these the ladies!"— << Sir/' said 
Mr. Poney, ** they supply the places of women» 
These are four gentlemen who are famous for 
performing the witches in Macbeth.— -The 6mt, 
Sir, is Mr. Samuel Mouldys,* who used for- 
merly to make motions or puppet-shows. He 
has an excellent voice for shewing a Maramote 
and singing to a German organ. Let me re- 
commend this gentleman to you for a top actress. 
Take off his night-rail, and new dress him, and 
he shall play Lady Betty Modish; Lady 
Townley ; or any other genteel part, with the 
first woman in your company. These other 
three are Mr. John Rushlight,* Mr. Francis 
Feeble, and Mr. Thomas Wart: the latter is 
particularly excellent at Dumb show.^— '' But 
pray,^' said Sir Richard, ^^ have you no real 



• Mr. SandjB, afterwards Lord Sandys, 
-f* Sir John Rushout 
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women at all in your troop. Nothing but these 
equiyocal personages."— .^^ A real woman? yes, 
Sir^ that I have ; as real a woman, I believe, as 
ever was produced upon the Stage : a woman, 
Sir, that can out-do her own out-doings. Sir, 
she has as real a Toice, aa real action, aa real 
passion^ as any real woman of them all* In 
Bhort, Sir, you shall see her. Here, my dear, 
come forth, Uke raving Nourmahal in Aurenzebe, 
when they tell the Sultan,. 

The Empress has the anti-chamber past, 
And hither moves in most disorder'd haste $ 
Her looks the stormy marks of anger wear. 

Here is a real woman for you ; I am sure I 
have found her so."—*' Pray," said Sir Richard 
calmly, ''what may Mrs. Poney's* particular 
turn be.'* — " Sir," said her spouse, " the first 
she played was Columbine in a Farce ; but of 
late years. Sir, she has attempted, with great 



• Mrs. Pultney. 
VOL. II. M 
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BQCcesfl, the first parts in Tragedy — she paitih 
eukdy shioes m Lady Macbeth; Lady Wroiog^ 
bead, and Lady Loverate, in the Deri to Pay: 
— Thus, Sit, have you seen my troop ; and, be* 
here me, they will make yoK the ricbe^ man in 
Europe, if you will but employ then uastesd df 
those blundering fellows you ha^e already .'^-^ 
^ That I m»ch doubt," said Sir Richard. '^ B«t, 
pray Mr. Poney, why did yon bring omr none 
of your chief actors with you ?-;— We have heaid 
extraordinary characters of several of them, 
which no doubt they deserve ; had you not one 
Mr. Handupy* amo^ indmhpambfe Comedian ; 
and one Mr. Pitman,t as excellent for Tragedy; 
a Mr. Bub,j: who is equally qualified for the 
facetious or the sublime. Then I have heard 
of a Mr. Cotton,§ who, they say, is admiral:Je 
for a short part ; a Mr. Wall, || who is the best 
prompter in the world ; and several others who^ 

• Lord Chesterfield. f Mr. W. Pitt. 

t Bub Doddington. § Sir J. H. Cotton. 

II Mr. WaUer. 
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it seems, have all both Merit and Fame. Pray^ 
why did none of these Gome over with you V^ — 
^ Why, Sky because they are all damn'd Jaco- 
bites ; they Were aU detected for Jacobites."— 
"I fancy/ replied Sir Richard^ ''you nfould 
sity convicted. I suppose they drank the Pre- 
tender^s he^th and were tried for it." — '' No^ 
nb.. Sir, no such thing — ^it was I detected them." 
— *' Why pray, Mr. Poney, how came you to 
know they were Jacobites ?" — " How, Sir ? why 
I was at the head of them for fifteen years, and 
it is damn'd hard if I do not know whether a 
man is a Jacobite, when every thing he had 
said and done daring all that time was by my 
direction ; but, besodes, Sir, if they would have 
had a little patience I woidd have provided for 
them all ; but the rascals would aU be taken 
care of in eight days."— *' That is," replied Sir 
Richard : ^ I suppose in ihose eight dtys you 
laid but all tiie best parts for these gentlenien 
here, who ha^e the honour to be your fiELVourites, 
and who it seems must be my actors, because 

M 2 
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•dtey are your took : remember^ however; if I 
am obliged to give them entertainment^ I ex- 
pect them, in return^ to give entertainment to 
the town : for^ if they do not, neither yoa nor I 
shall be long able to give tbemeither pay or 
protection.— But, come, Mr^ Poney, pray let 
me have a sample of your own abilities. A 
speech that corresponds with your own genius 
the best f upon which Mr. Poney began—- 

Obejr*d as sov'reign, bj thy subjects be. 
But know that I akxie am king o£me^ 
I am as free as Nature first made man. 
E'er the base laws of servitude began. 
When wild in woods the noUe savage ran. 

This he vomited out with the utmost convul- 
sions of rant and fury. — '^ As I take it,'' said Sir 
Richard, *^ this is Almanzor, the frantic hero in 
the Conquest of Granada.'' — "True,'* repUed 
Mr. Poney, " it was my top part'* — " It might 
have pleased in Ireland," said Sir Richard, 
^ but it will not do the business here. Be so 
good to favour me with a few Unes out of some 
other play." 
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Mr. P. Thou want^st them both, or better thou would'st 
know. 
Than to let fictions in thy kingdom grow— 

*'I believe you forgot," interrupted Sir 
Richard, ^* but this is the same play. I begged 
a speech out of some other." 

Mj fSsite is fixed so &r. above thy crown, 

That all thj men 

Fil'd on thy back can never pull it down^ 

But at mj ease, thy destu^y I send. 

By ceasing<firom this hour to be thy fiien'd : 

Thou can'st no title to my duty bring, 

l*m not thy subject, and my soul's thy king. 

Farewell ! when I am gone, 

There's not a star of thine .dares stay with tjiee ; 

I'U whistle thy tame fortune after me. 

What are ten thousand subjects such as they. 

If I am scom*di-J 'U take myself away. 

Sir Richard had scarce patience to hear him 
through this rhapsody; but Mr. Poney had 
worked himself up, and then there was no 
stopping him. " Since, Sir," said he, " you 
can think of no part but Almanzor^s, let me put 
you in mind of one or two which take mightily 
on our Stage, and without knowii^g which a 

a 

man cannot be a principal .performer here. — 
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Pray let me hear how you would speak those 
lines in Tamerlane that begin — — " Well was it 
for the world" — Mr. Poney then went on 

When on their borders neighbouring princes met, 
Frequent in friendly part, bj cool debate 
Preventing wasteful war ; but from Madrid 
Accept great King to-morrow, from m j hand, 
The captive head of conquer'd Ferdinand. 

"Alas!" cry'd Sir Richard, "why, Mr. Poney, 
you are running back into Almanzor. You 
cannot keep to the point for three lines together. 
Pray try what you can do with Cato*s line 
speech in the beginning of the last Act/' Mr. 
P. composed himself and began. 

It must be so— Plato thou reason'st well ; 

The word which I have given shall stand like fiite, 

Not like the Jong's that weather^cock of state; 

He stands so high with so unfiz'd a mind. 

Two Mictions turn him with each blast of wind ; 

But now he shall not veer, mj word is past, 

I '11 take his heart bj th' roots, and hold him fiist 

" Zounds,'' said Sir Richard, " I have no pa- 
tience with this eternaji Almanzor. I Ul try you 
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but oiK^e moscw Let ns have the speech of 
Bvatuft to Cassias." 



MiC P. Remember March, the Xde9 of March remem]i>er ! 
Did not great Julius bleed for Justice* sake ? 
What villain touch'd his body, that did stab. 
And not for justice ? what, shall one of us 
That struck the foremost man of all this world 
But for supportmg-Tobbers ! What shall we now 
Contaminate our ^ngem with base bribes, 
And sell the mightj space of our large honours 
F<Hr as much trasb as maj be grasped thus ? 
Honour is what n^yself and friends I owe, 
And none can lose it who forsake a foe ; 
Since, then, jour fees now happen tiv be mine, 
Tho' not in friendship we % in interest join. 



"This is too much/' said Sir Richar^^ "to 
tack this damned noisy Almanzor to one; of the 
most impressive speeches in Shakspeare. I 
won^t trouble you to rehearse any more of him, 
but will tell you a story, which your being able 
to act nothing but a ranting Hero, brings into 
my mind 

A certain good-ni^tnred gentleman received 
a letter from a friend of his to recommend the 
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bearer, who was a painter, to his protection.; 
and begged he would employ him. The geii- 
tleman had lately fitted up a new hall, and 
wanted a large piece to fill up one end of it; he 
told the painter he ^ould drawhima picture 
for it, and said he, ''you shall chuse the sub- 
ject yourself. What shall it be?" After 
hesitating a moment — " What think you of the 
Judgment of Solomon !'' repUed the painter.^— 
" Why, aye," said the gentieman, " it will admit 
a good many figures and decorations ; I do not 
care if it is.*" He then carried the painter into 
a closet ; '' Here,*" said he, '' I want a small 
picture for the chimney-piece : what story would 
make a pleasant Uttle piece ?^ The artist 
seemed to consider a little, and then scratching 
his head, with great taste, replied, — " Why sup- 
pose you have a little Judgment of Solomon," — 
The gentleman started; but being of an easy 
complying temper, found out it would be well 
enough to see the same story in large and in 
Htde, and consented ; but hot thinking that he 
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had still found work enough for his iriend^s 
painter, he bethought himself of a summer- 
house, where he sometimes drank a cheerful 
bottle, the ceiling of which was out of repair: 
he carried the painter thither, and said,—*'' I 
should like to have some gay Uttle history 
painted here-*can you think of none that would 
be proper for such a sort of room T' — ** O, yes. 
Sir," said he, '' there's not a cleverer story for 
the purpose than the— Judgment of Solomon." 
Here the poor gentleman lost all patience, and 
kicked the rascally pretender out of doors, who 
had ]ust learned to draw one subject, and was 
fit for nothing else in the world. 



THE OLD COACHMAN; 

A NEW BALLAD: 

OR TBX TRAVEI.8 OF MB. PULTKET AND LOXD CAXTERET 

TO CLERMONT. 



WHEN Caleb and Cart'ret, two birds of a 

feather^ 
Went down to a feast at Newcastle's together; 
No matter what wines, or what choice of good 

cheer, 
'Tis enough that the Coachman bad his dose of 

beer. 

Deny down, &c. 

Coming home, as the liquor worked up in his 

pate^ 
The Coachman drove on at a damnable rate ; 
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Poor Cart'ret in terror, and scared all the while, 
Cry'd, " Stop, let me out— is the dogan ArgyleT 

Derry daam, 8ic. 

But he soon was conTinced of his error, for, lo, 
John stopt short in the dirt and no further could 

go; 
When Cart'ret saw this^ he observed, with a 

laugh, 
'* This Coachman, I find, is your own, my Lord 

Bath." 

Derry dozm, &c. 

Now the Peers quit the coach in a pitiful 

plight, 
Deep in mire and rain, and without any Ught ; 
Not a path to pursue, nor to guide them a friend. 
What course shall they take then, and how will 

this end? 

Derry down, &c. 

Lo ! Chance, the great master of human afiairs, 
Who governs in council^; and conquers in wars; 
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Straight, with grief at their case, for theOoddess 

well knew, 
That these were her creatures and votaries true, 

Derry down, &c. 

This Chance brought a Passenger* quick to 

their aid, 
" Honest friend, can you drive ?'* — " What 

should ail me he said ; {way, 

*' For many a bad season, through many a bad 
" Old Orford* I've driven without stop or stay. 

Derry down, &c. 

" He was oyertum'd, I confess, but not hurt," 
Quoth the Peers— ^' It was we help'd him out of 

the dirt; 
'^ This boon for Uiy master then prithee requite, 
^* Take us up or else here we must wander all 

night." 

Derry down, &c. 

• Mr. Scroop was Secretary of the Treasuiy under Sir B. 
Walpole, and the new ministry was forced to retain hitn 
from their own ignorance of ^lusiness.— W. 
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He took them both up, and thro' thick and thro** 

thin. 
Drove away to St. Jameses, and brought them 

safe in; 
Learn hence, honest Britons^ in spite of your 

pains. 
That Orford^s old coachman still governs the 

reins. 

Derry down, &c. 



•^^ 



VERSES 

Occasioned by a quarrel between Mr. Fielding 
and Mrs. Cli ve, on his intendingfar her the 
part of the Bawd in his own Phy called 
the " Wedding Dayr 



" A BAWD ! a bawd ! — where is the scoundrel 
poet ? [know it.'^ 

•* Fine work, indeed, by G— d the town shall 
Fielding, who heard and saw her passion rise. 
Thus answered calmly, " Prithee Clive be wise, 
'^ The part will fit your humour, taste, and size." — 
" Ye lie, ye lie ! ungrateful as thou art, 
** My matchless talent claims the lady^s part ; 
" And all who judge, by Jesus G— d agree, 
'* None ever played the gay coquet like me.*' 
Thus said, and swore, this celebrated Nell,* 
Now judge her genius — is she Bawd or Belle ? 



• She acted the character of Nell in the << Wives Meta- 
morphosed" most inimitably well. — The Wedding Day 
was the last dramatic piece Fielding wrote. At the 
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peheariHil of it, an actcNr, who was principally coiMenied in 
tkte piece, and though y<mi^ was then in the advantage of 
happy ro^uiates, t<dd Mr^ Fielding *^ he w«0 ai^rehenrave 
the «ud<enoe would make free with him in a particular pas- 
sage ; and, therefore, hegged it might be cmiitted.*'-^^^ No,'* 
raplied the hard, <<d— a them, let them find it out" The 
piay was hntught en imalt€Eied, and just ^ had been foreseen 
the audienoe was provebed. It wta enly acted «ix nights.— 

Churchill <>bserves 'of Mrs. Clive :— • 
Fiistjgjggling, prattUag, chambermaids arrive^ 
Hoydens and romps, led «in by General. Cliye{ 
In spite of outward blemishes, she shone. 
For humour filmed, and humour all her ovm. 
Easy, as if at home, the Stage she trod. 
Nor sought the critic's praise, nor fear*d his rod ; 
Original in spirit, and in ease. 
She pleased by hiding all attempts to please. 
No comic actress ever yet could raise 
On humour's base, more merit, or more praise. 
No two women of high rank hated one another more un- 
reservedly than these two mighty Dames, Mrs. Clive and 
Mrs. Woffington : the passions of each were as high and 
lofty as those of a first Duchess ; but they wanted the 
courtly art of concealing them. Mrs. Clive acted so natu- 
rally the woman of quality in Garrick's Lethe, that she 
entered into all the reigning irr^ularities and fopperies of 
the times, and gave great vivacity, humour, whim, and 
variety, to the inimitable action in Lady Riot. She was 
frank, open, and impetuous : what came uppermost in her 
mind she spoke without reserve. Mrs. Woffington was 
well bred, and mistress of herself: she often blimted the 
sharp speeches of Clive, by apparently civil, but deep sar- 
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cMtic wfMmy tmd tacA Wfcntj. In the Widow Bliu^icre 
die hand a proper mlgect to display a ridi Temofhuiiioiir; 
lier comic abilities have not been excelled: die was so 
ftrmed bj ntttore to represent a Tarietj of lirelj, laughing, 
droll, humourous, affected, and absurd duoacten, that it 
maj be cbserred, that she had sudi a stod: of comic ibrce 
about her, as soon as she had perfected hendf in the 
words, nature peifinrmed the rest: manj dramatic pieces 
are now lost to the Stage firam want of her animating spirit. 
To a strong and melodious voice, with an ear to music, she 
added the sprigfatlj action requisite to parts in ballad Farces.- 
Mr. Horace Walpole wrote her ftrewdl Epilogue. 
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SQUIRE SANDYS'S BUDGET OPEN'D, 

OB 

DRINK AND BE D^ D; 

A NEW BALLAD: . 
To the Tune of '' A Begf^ing we -will go.'* 



I ■> f 



ATTEND, my honest brethren; 

Who late came into place ; 
I'U tell you a new project, 

To win our master's grace. 

Az a drinking we do go, Sec- 

An army from fianover' 

We'll take into our pay ; 
And Britons, to support them. 

Shall drink their lives away. 

As a drinking they do gOyiuc. 

VOL. II. • N 
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From Statesmen to Excisemen, 
All Placemen may drink wine; 

But tatter'd squires, and merchants, 
Shall swill up Gin like swine. 

When a drinking they do gOy 8lc. 

And should Old England perish. 

Why e^en let it be so ; 
For ev^ry man she loses> 

We turn-coats lose a foe. 

Then a drinking they may go, See. 

^Tis true, when Walpole ruled. 

We bellowed loud at Gin ; 
But now it is no evil, 

For we are now come in* 

And a drinking all shall gOy &c. 

No more shall sober Britons 
Pronounce us fook and knaves ; 

Their |iote 9hall quickly alter, 
We ^11 make them drunken slaves. 

And a drinkif^ they shall go, &c. 
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Behold, how shoals of beggars^ 

Now crowd up evV y door, 
T will greatly raisQ the poor-rates^- 

Let^s poisda all .the poor, 

Whik a drinJcing they do go^Uc^ 

The people all complain, 

That by trade they nothing get ; 

Then let them sit and drink, 
They will drink us out of debt. 

As a drinking they do go, &c. 

And should the war continue, 
What cause have we to fear? 

To licence theft and murder, 
We^ll raise a fund next year. 

So a drinking we will go, 8cc» 

Then welcome all my Finches,* 

I 

With their black funereal face ; 
" Ah, Batf you had been welcome, 
" If pledged by his grace." 

Asa drinkif^ toe do go, &c» 

N 2 
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And you, cool foreign statesmen,. 

Who drink both night and day y 
Shall humble haughty France, 

Just as we our debts shall pay. 

As a drinking' we do gOy &c». 

As for my honoured patron^ 

The mighty Earl of Bath ;. 
Since no man courts his favour^ 

So no man fears his wrath, 

Nom a drinking he may gOy &c; 



[See references to the following notes m the preceding page^ 

* The Earl of Winchelsea, and Ms twtD bf otherts AViUianr 
Finch^ and>£dward Finch. Hfttton. 

Edward Finch, brother of the Earl of Winchelaea, and 
Groom of the BiBdohamber to Greoi^ II. was Ambas- 
sador at Russia : he united the unpoUshed sycophancy of 
that Court to the manners of a Spaniard : you may judge 
of his absurdity, when in defence of a treaty^ he gave an 
account in the House of Commons of the Czarina's health 
and kindred. — W. 

t Allen, first Earl Bathurst 
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Sir Robert was a veteran — 
But^ here comes Pelham — mum ; 

" Your iBervant/ master Pelham, 
" When will Orford come ?" 

Then a drinking we may go^ Sic. 

Then fill a rosy bumper. 

And send the glass about ; 
Here's health to all those in, 

And death to all those out. 

As a drinking they do gOy &c. 



# 



THE INTERVIEW BETWEEN 

THE 

RIGHT HON. HENRY PELHAM  

▲KD 

WILLIAM, EARL OF BATH. 



THE story goes, as Fame will tattle still. 
Once on a time 'squire Harry met Lord Will ; 



* Mr. Pelham could teach servility to a parliament, 
whose privileges were yet untouched: he got into power 
without unpopularity, and endured any thing rather than 
risk his administration. He was timorous, reserved, fickle, 
apt to despair ; he would often not attempt when he was 
convinced he would be right ; he employed any means to 
get able men out of the Opposition ; he always bought off 
enemies to avoid their satire i he was obscure on the most tri- 
vial occurrences ; perplexed, even when he had but one idea; 
and whenever he spoke well it was owing to his being heated ; 
he must lose his temper before he could exert his reason ; he 
degraded truth by timidity, sense by mystery, and rii^t by 
asking pardon for it ; he professed honesty, and kept his word, 
when nothing happened to make him break it ; opposition or 
contradictionwere t wo things his nature could not bear ; he was 
very proud, but not with self-sufficiency; he had neither osten- 
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Says this to that '^ If you '11 the story hear, 
'^ I 'U tell you, Hal, a secret worth your ear. 
" The Old Man^s * gone where God knows what's 
his case, 
And I 've declared that 1 11 accept his place."- 
And is it so ! why let me tell you, brother, 
(Sure one good turn, they say, deserves ano- 
ther) 
*' I, too, for once, a secret will reveal, 
" Which long, indeed, I cannot well conceal : 
" Our master, who you know ne'er breaka his 

word, 
" PromisM I should succeed him at the board — 



it 

it 



tation nor avarice, and jet with little generosity he loved 
his fiimily and his friends, and enriched them as often as he 
could steal an opportunity from his extravagant bounty to 
his enemies and antagonists ; his expense was unbounded for 
intelligence; it was one of the greatest blemishes of his ad- 
ministration ; he wanted it so entirely— ^ot resolution more. 
He never forgave but when he durst not resent. — ^W. 
• Earl of Wilmington. 
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*^ Full low bow^d I, as love and duty taught^ 
Will star'dy and ^cockM, and cocked and starM 

again; 
Pleased Hany blushM to see his rival's 
j>ain. 



i^ 




ON THE 

COUNTESS OF YARMOUTH* 

MAKING THE CAMPAIGN. 



WITH George, what hero can compare, 
Or who like him a sword can wield ; 

That dares protect his favVite fair, 
Amid^st the thunder of the field ? 



* Amelia Sophia, Countess of Yarmouth, Mistress of 
George II., who left her a strong box, not to be opened but 
by her. She was wife of the Baron of Walmoole; and was 
created Countess of Yarmouth. She had a son by the king, 
who went by the name of Monsieur Louis ; but was not 
owned. 

The Countess of Yarmouth was inoffensive, and attentive 
only to please the king, and selling Peerages whenever she 
had an opportunity. — W. 

The Countess touched twelve thousand for Sir Jacob 
Bouverie's coronet— W. 

To Lady Yarmouth a cabinet, with contents, which they 
call a £.12,000 ^W. 
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The god of war out done we see ; 

In action Venus he dismissed. 
Till he had made his foe to flee. 

Then slyly after battle kiss'd. 
But George, to love and war allied, 

Both deities at once admires ^ 
And swelling big with Martial pride. 

By Love allays his glowing fires. 



wt*^^im 




FROM A GBEAT MAN IN THE ABMY, 

« 

AFTER THE 
BATTLE OF DETTINGEN. 



THE King, save his Grace, 

Is in very good case, 
Tho' scorch'd by the heat of the fire ; 

For all the long day. 

He heard the guns play. 
But would never — no never— retire. 

His highness the Duke,''^ 
Whose leg a ball took. 



* Duke of Cumberland. 
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But did no great bann to the calf; 

Is so frolic and cheary, 

So pleasant and airy, 
The youngster doth nothing but laugh. 

So many fine clothes, 

WeVe got from French beaus, 
That I've x^hangM my blue coat for a better; 

From a cottage wrote I, 

With Neiperg close by, 
And " Bumper, ^squire Jones'' in my letter. 

For of the late fight. 

In faith I can't write. 
Because I know nought of the matter : 

But in one or two days, 

I'll find out some ways. 
To make of it a damnable clatter. 

P. S. But stay, my good Lord, 

By your leare, a small word, 
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Of the guns which we brought from Hanorer;* 

Without their assistance, 

What^s English resistance ? 
With us, before God, 'twas all over. 



* Earl Stair was so disgusted at the preference and par- 
tiality shown to the Hanoyerians, that he resigned his com- 
mand. — W. 



<# 



BRITANNIA'S LAMENTATION 

Ain> 

PETITION. 



IN hostile fields, why lives my lord^ 
Now fiirrow'd bis fair front appears ; 
Ah ! ^tis too late to wield that sword 
That sheath'd hath been near forty years. 
The damps and colds, and endless toils. 
That ever wait on martial deeds ; 
Are they to be repaid with spoils> 
Or Fame that fond Ambition breeds ? 
Return and bless my longing arms. 
And let the German strumpet languish;. 
Oh, flee from dangers and alarms. 
And ease my wasted inbred anguish. 
Thou, too, my lovely, darUng lad,* 
With plumpy cheeks and sides so round ; 
Put up thy courage with thy dad. 
Nor longer lie on the hard ground. 

* The Duke of Cumberland. 
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One wound 's enough so well receiv^d^ 
Not in the heel^ nor yet in trenches ; 
By men thy bravery's believed, 
Hiou hast the heart of all the wenches. 
My tears are streaming for ye both, 
Return, while yet my heart is tender ; 
Let Stair go back, send Argyle over, 
Tis sure too much for poor Hanover. 
To counsel all and abt her part; 
With foreign chiefs, no artful dress 
Can lead the Britons on to Fame, 
They love their country to excess. 
And place it second to no name. 



^ 



Account of the Embassy of the Right 
Hon. Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams, k. b. 



SIR Charles Hanbary Williams was appointed^ 
envoy to Dresden^in 1747; was commissioned,, 
in July 1749, along with Mr. Anstis, Grarter at 
Arms, to carry the blue ribband to the Mar- 
gprave of Anspach ; and, on Mr. Fox waving, at 
the request of the King, his pretensions to the 
Treasurership of the Navy, was, with a view of 
gratifying that gentleman, who was his intimate 
friend, named envoy extraordinary at Berlin. 
He set out for that court in May 1750, and 
passed through Hanover when the King was 
there. From thence he was sent to the ELing 
of Poland, who was holding the diet at Warsaw, 
to engage his vote for the Archduke Joseph to 
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to be King of the Romans. On this progress 
he wrote a celebrated letter to the Duke of 
Newcastle at Hanover, which was sent oyer to 
England and much admired, as his ministerial 
letters generally were. About this time, he 
met the ministers of the two Empresses of Ger- 
many and Russia ; reconciled those two Priiw 
cesses, and set out for Berlin, where he was 
very coldly received, and soon grew so offensive 
to the King, that he was, as he predicted, re- 
called at his request, and sent back to Dresden 
in February 1751. Sir Charles had detected 
the Saxon minister at Berlin, in betraying his 
master^s and Russia'^s secrets to the Court of 
Prussia, and had also exposed an artifice of 
the King of Prussia in making a Tartar, sent to 
release a countryman, who had enlisted in the 
Prussian army, pass for a deputy, or minister, 
from the disaffected in Russian Tartary . These 
circumstances and his satirical tongue, and, 
yet more, his satirical pen, combined to 
exasperate the King of Prussia. '' It was," he 
VOL. II. a 
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aaid^ in his priyftte letters, ^' in vain to conlend 
with so mighty a Prince ; and he became tiic 
sacrifice.'^ However, in 1753> be was sent to 
Vienna to demand the assistance of that courtin 
case Prussia -should proeeed to extremities after 
stopping the Silesian Loan; and, in his. tiqple 
capacity of Minister^ Courtier^ and Poety he 
composed the foUowiiag distich on the Kjapress 
Queen: 

<* Oh Begina orbis |irima et pulcherrima ! ridemi' 
£s VenuB, incedeoB Jiino, Minerva loquen&** 

Tlie g^eral style of his* poetry^ was far from 
being so complimentary; and that of his prose^ 
though not so well known, and often too licen- 
tious for publication, was to the full as easy^ 
lively, smd humourous, as his verse. After re- 
turning to England) he was^again. appointed to 
Dresden, wtid attended the King of Poland to 
Warsaw in- 17464, where> upon espousing very 
warmly the interests of the Poniatowskys in an 
affair called, the Disposition of the Ostrog, he 
came to an open rupture with Count BmhL 
He shortly afterwards concluded a subndiary 
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treisfty'with Russia, aiid was named Ambassador 
to Petersbiitgb, in 1 755. He returned to England 
in 1758, and died in 1759. The following letter 
was written on his first arrival at Dresden, and 
before any quarrel with Count Bruhl. Though 
addressed to a private friend, it seems nearly a 
duplicate of his public dispatch. It is no unfa- 
vourable specimen of his correspondence^ but 
is, perhaps, less enlivened by anecdote, as well 
as less disfigured by indecencies, than many of 
his epistolary compositions from Germany 

Deab Sib ; 

The short time that I have been abroad, 
would, in ' any other court, have hardly been 
sufficient to have formed a judgment, or given 
a description of it ; but this, where I am, is so 
easy to be understood^ that an understanding 
as mean as mine, may see into it as clearly 
in a month'^^ time as in ten years. 

The KingV absolute and avowed hatred to 
all business, and his known love of idteness, 

o 2 
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and low pleasures, such as Operas, Plays,? 
Masquerades, Tilts, and Tournaments, Balls, 
Hunting, and Shooting, prevent both him and 
his country from making that figure in Europe, 
which this noble electorate ought to do, and 
often has done. As to the King himself, he is 
very polite and well bred, and his natural abili- 
ties far from bad ones. I have very often (much* 
oftener than any minister here) the honour of 
conversing with him ; and I must say, he talk» 
better, and makes juster judgments on afiairs,^ 
than any other person T have met with in this 
court ; but he won^t dwell long upon poUtics. 
It is visible that he soon grows uneasy, and 
then you must change the discourse to the last 
that he hunted, the last Opera that was acted, 
or the last picture that he has bought; then 
immediately you perceive, that his countenance 
clears up and he talks on with pleasure. From . 
these subjects it is easy to lead him back to 
any other you please, always taking care to 
observe his countenance which is a very speak- 
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ing one. He is seldom seen when at Dresden 
but at dinner. He always dines with company, 
and his buffoons make a great noise, and fight 
with one another during the whole repast, which 
is quite over by two o'clock; and then his 
Majesty retires to his own apartments, un- 
dresses totally, and then puts on his night-gown, 
in which he sits the rest of the day. Nobody 
must come to him at that time but Count 
Bruhl, Father Guerini, and the buffoon. He 
has had a great loss in the Electress of Bavaria 
being married, for she often came to him in the 
afternoon, and they have been surprised toge- 
ther in very indecent postures. The Queen 
knew this, and was furious about it. She com- 
plained of it to her confessor, but the good 
Jesuit told her, that, since things were so, it 
was much better that the King's affections 
should remain in his own family, than be fixed 
upon a stranger, who might be a Lutheran and 
do prejudice to their holy religion ; and thus 
the holy casuist appeased her angry Majesty. 
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The whole court is now gaping to see who 
will succeed the Electress ; for his Majesty^s 
Constitution requires somebody beside the 
Queen : the king is excessively fond of hunting, 
and it is reckoned that the game of all sorts 
(which is strictly preserved for him) do 
£.50,000 per annum of damage to this country. 
I have myself seen fifty stags feeding in one 
field, and to take care of all his game and 
forests, there are no less than 4,000 perspni^ i^ 
constant pay. The expenses of this court, of 
ev,ery sort, are in proportion with that of the 
chase. After this. Sir, you will not be sur- 
prised when I tell you, that the de}>ts of this 
electorate (all incurred since this King came 
into possession of it) ^re near four qdllions 
sterlbg, and that their credit is quite ruined ; 
but the King will not hear of the expenses of 
the court being lessened. He has no idea pf 
the state of his country ; but as he finds him- 
self easy, he thinks and wishes his people to be 
so too. He is not beloved or respected : his 
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never heading his army, ^nd his precipitate 
flight from Dresden^ at the King of Prussia's 
approach^ did him m^re injtiry in the minds of 
Saxons^ than he wilt «yer be able to retrieve. 

Her Majesty^ the' Queto^ is very devout; but 
ilot a bit the better for her devotions. She 
does nothing but commit small sins, and beg 
fbt^iveness for them. She is ugly beyond 
painting, and malicious beyond etpression. 
Her violent hatred to the Empress Queen/ and 
her great love to all her enemies, make me re- 
joice that she has not the least influence at this 
oonrt. She has much impotent aversion to 
Count Brnhl; he hates her Majesty in return; 
but then he makes her feel his power. She 
ineddles much in the lowest things, such as dis- 
gracing or restoring a buffoon to favour ; dis- 
posing the parts of an Opera, and giving the 
prigferehce to such and such a dancer; and even 
this she never does by merit, btit he or she that 
c(>mes ofbenest to Mass, has the best parts and 
the first rank. The Italians are much favoured 
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here : they are divided into two parties, one of 
which is headed by Father Guerini, who first 
placed the Colony here. The other, which is 
the most powerful, has the Faustina for its 
leader ; and the two chiefs has by turns vented 
their complaints against each other to me, till 
I could hardly keep my countenance. But, to 
return 4;o her majesty, I look upon her to be 
thoroughly in the French interest. She is not 
at all beloved, nor does she deserve it ; for she 
does no good to any body but converts, and 
very little to them. 

I am next to speak of the Electoral Prince. 
You know^ Sir, his person is bad, and his back- 
bone so disjointed, that he cannot stand without 
two people to support him. The weakness of 
his body has hurt his mind. His parts, if Jie 
ever had any, are much decayed; but he is 
civil, good, and well-tempered. He asked the 
other day at table, whether, though ^gland 
were an Island, one could not go there by land! 
judge of the rest by this. When he walks, 
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supported^ or rather dragged along^ by two 
people^ his knees almost touch his stomach ; 
and the Duchess of Courland (who is our good 
friend at this court) told me^ that she saw him 
in bed on his wedding nighty and that he lay 
in the same posture there^ so that she did not 
comprehend how matters could be accomplished. 
The court, however, swear that (the marriage 
was then consummated He is at present 
wholly devoted to his new bride, about whom 
I must say a little, having the happiness, by her 
permission, to see her very often. She is far 
from being handsome or well made, but then 
she is infinitely agreeable in her manner, and 
very well bred. She talks much, and is very 
entertaining. When she first came, she had 
flattered herself with hopes of succeeding the 
E^ectress, and attacked the King the first night, 
but without success. He seemed rather dis- 
gusted with her advances, and since that time 
she has not recovered the ground she then lost. 
All this I have also from the Duchess of Cour- 
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land. Before she came here^ ahe waa reckoned 
to meddle much in politics^ and to be in the 
French interest. She denies all this herself, 
and declares against women's meddling in 
state affairs ; but I will venture to prophesyi 
ths^t if jever the Prince Electoral should ouCiive 
his father, she will govern this country most 
absolutely. Hitherto she is much Uked and 
admired by dl who come near her, for h^ 
address is very engaging, and not at all like the 
Queen's. 

The King has four younger sons, and three 
unmarried daughters. As to the Princebses, I 
can say nothing of them; but that they are 
very young and very plain. 

Prince Xavier is next to the Prince Royal, 
and has always been the Queen's favourite; 
and she tried every way to persuade the Prince 
Electoral to go into orders, that this Prince 
might succeed his father. His person is good, 
and, I believe, his natural parts are so too; btit 
his education has been very unfortunate. He 
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is sixteen years of age^ and has hitherto been 
taught nothing but bodily exercises ; and they 
do not seem to think in this country, that a 
Prince wants any accomplishments, who can 
dance, fence, ride at the ring, and shoot at the 
mark. This Prince has not yet learned common 
good maoners, and is almost a stranger to 
common decency. The French Ambassador 
and I dined with him the other day, and the 
whole time we were at table he talked to the 
pages behind him ; and what he said to them 
was in German. Monsieur des Issarts was 
quite out of humour at the treatment he met 
with ; I was only sorry for the Prince. But, 
to end his character, those who are best ac- 
quainted with him, tell me, he is very proud and 
very malicious. It is publicly known that he 
hates his elder brother; but his pride is much 
abated, and his spirits much, sunk, sinqe the 
Sectoral Princess marriage, which was a thing 
he had been taught to beUeve never would 
happen. Still he flatters himself with the hope 
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tliat, if the King his father should die, he should 
succeed him in the Throne of Poland. 

Prince Charles is next; he is a fine youdi, 
about thirteen ; his person is good, and he has 
great quickness of parts ; but as he labours 
under the misfortune of having the same 
wretched education as his brothers have had, 
it is impossible to say how he will turn out ; 
and here I must observe, that the scarcity of 
men of ability is so great in this country, that 
out of four governors employed in the educa- 
tion of these Princes, there is not one who is a 
Saxon. The two other Princes, Albert and 
Clement, are both so young that I can say 
nothing about them. Having now. Sir, gone 
tfturough the Royal Family, I shall speak of 
their fine country, which, I believe, produces 
more to its Sovereign than any other district of 
land of the same size in Europe. The last 
grant of the Diet of Saxony was between eight 
and nine million of dollars (each dollar exactly 
three shillings and sixpence English money) per 
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a&num for nine years, yet it is likely that the 
whole may be anticipated and spent in five ; 
and then the King calls a new Diet, and gets 
fresh supplies, so that it is not possible to say 
exactly what the King's Revenues are, but 
every body must see that they are very large ; 
and how the people will continue such payments 
begins to be a question. It is certain this coun- 
try grows daily poorer, which is very visible by 
the decay of Leipsic Fair. Every body agrees 
that the last Easter fair, was not half so good 
as it used to be, and this fair is the touch-stone 
of the trade and money in this Electorate. The 
loss and expenses their own bad politics have 
drawn them into during this war, have been very 
great, and the visit the King of Prussia made 
to Dresden was very expensive to this country; 
but, above all, the visible decay of their linens 
and tinned iron manufactures (which England 
has been wise enough not to want any longer 
in such great quantities from foreign countries) 
is a blow that is felt more severely than can be 
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expressed. The Stier bills, which are the ftindg 
here, and which always used to bear a.premium, 
are now at 5 and 6 per cent discount ; and it is 
veiy difficult to negociate them eren atAat 
price, though they carry 5<per cent interest. I 
have been offerred some whose prindpal is^dtie at 
Michaelmas, 1748^ at 7 per oenti discount—^ 
This being so, you see diat their- credit ise:f- 
hausted, and that they would hardly^ be abte to 
borrow under 10 per oent^ and< yet they must 
take up money> or their army will mutiny, for 
their officers are most of them twelve or fifteesi 
months in arrear. In the' midst of aU tliese 
difficulties^ the Court has squandered a1?ay 
above £.200,000 sterling' at the late double 
marriage; given ,£.100,000 sterling. for the 
Dake of Modena's Gallery* of Pictures, and 
Count Bruhl alone cannot* spend so little as 
£.60,000 sterling a year. The pensions^ also, 
that the King gives in Poland exceed the Re- 
venues he receives from thence, by full .£.60,000 
per annum. It is now necessary I should say 
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something of the person to whom the King 
commits the entire care of this country. 
Count Bmhl is originally of a good faoyly; 
but as he was a page to the late king, so 
he had the education of a page. His 
natural parts, without being very good, are 
certainly better than any other person's I 
have hitherto conversed with at this Court. 
He was employed by the late King on 
high ^nploymentS; but never touched the 
zenith of power till after the fall of Monsieur 
Sulkowdcy,. who was his predecessor in the 
present King's favour. .Sulkowsky lost it by 
absenting himself from the King's person, to 
make campaigns in Hungary and upon the. 
Rhine. As Count Bruhl.profitted by this false 
fAep of Sulkowsky, he is resolved no person 
shall ever have such an advantage. over him; he 
is never absent from the King!s person,, and he 
pays the closest attention to .every: thing fab 
Majesty says or does, though he himself, is 
naturally very idle. His every^y is passed in 
the following manner: he rises before, six in 
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(be morning, then Father Ouerini comes to him* 
to talk upon business^ and to read over what-^ 
eve| letters they receive ; and then they send 
such of them as they please to the Privy Coun-' 
eil, but if any body comes in, business is laid 
aside, and he is very ready to talk upon indif- 
ferent matters. Afterwards he dresses/ which 
takes up above an hour, and he is obUged to be 
with the King before nine. He stays with hioi' 
till his Majesty goes to Mass, which he does 
exactly at eleven ; and then Count Bruhl goes 
to the Countess Moyenska, where he stays till 
twelve; from thence he goes either to dinner 
with the King, or to his own house, with a few 
of the lowest and worst people of this court. 

After dinner he undresses and goes to sleep 
till five, when Father Guerini comes and sits- 
with him while he dresses ; and at six he goe& 
again to the King with whom he stays till after 
seven ; from thence he goes to some assembly>^ 
where he plays at cards very deep, the Countess 
Moyenska being always of the party, who plays' 
very well, and wins considerable sums of the 
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Count ; rather before ten he sits down to 
supper^ and from thence^ he goes to bed about 
twelve. 

. Now, as every thing of every kind, from the 
highest affairs of state, down to Operas and 
hunting, are all in Count Bruhl's immediate 
care, I leave you to judge how his part is exe- 
cuted, by the time he takes to do business in. 
Hia expenses are immense; he keeps three 
hundred servants, and as many horses. His 
house is in extreme bad taste and extravagance. 
He has at least a dozen country seats, where 
he is always building and altering, but which 
he never sees. It is said, and I believe it, that 
he takes money for every thing the king dis- 
poses of in Poland, where they frequently have 
very great employments to bestow. Every 
body here reckons* that he is not sincere ; but, 
for my own part, I have as yet no great reason 
to think so. He is very communicative to me, 
and very patient to hear whatever I have to 
say. He is certainly not an ill-natured man, 
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having never done a hard or cruel thing to any 
person that 1 have heard of, since he has been 
in power. He is very vain, and a little flattery 
is absolutely necessary for those who intend 
being well with him ; and my action of the 
duty of a foreign minister is, that, after servmg 
his master to the utmost of his power and 
ability, he ought to make himself as agreeable 
as possible at the Court he is sent to. From 
thiis way of thinking, I have endeavoured to 
cultivate the King of Poland and his Minister 
as much as possible, because a time may come 
when my being well with this Court, may be of 
some small service to the King my master. Count 
Bruhl is pohte, civil, and very ready to oblige, 
and after the first ceremonies are over, without 
any forms. If he has any principle in politics, 
it is certainly favourable to the House of 
Austria. That, indeed, isnotmuch^ but it is 
more than any other person has, that belongs 
to this Court ; and whenever he falls, we shaU 
fall into worse hands. He has been very 
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negligent of support at Courts having never, 
daring his long administration, made himself 
one friend of any great consequence. The 
clamours now against him, are very high, for 
the two reasons, of the fall of the Stier Bills, and 
the non-payment of the Army. The man that 
heads thesie complaints, and whom it is possible 
Ilia Majesty may remember to have seen at 
Hanover, is one Count liniurd, a Saxon, whom 
I take to be thoroughly in the French interest. 
He has but moderate parts, and very little 
literature, but in Saxon learning he is very 
deep. He rides, shoots, and dances, better 
than any body here, and by these accomplish- 
ments he has got himself into a good degree of 
the king's favor, and flatters himself that when- 
ever the Minister falls, he is the man tliat is to 
succeed him. I know he has been contriving 
to get a body of officers to throw themselves at 
the king's feet, to complain of Count Bruhl 
and to demand their pay. By means of a spy 
that I had at Court, I discovered this affair, and 
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told Count Bruhl of it. He owned things were- 
as I said^ and padded, he did not expect, nor 
deserve such usage from Count Linard; but 
two days afterwards, he told me that my infor- 
mation was very true, and that he had taken 
such measures upon it, as would perfectly 
secure him. I *have since had the misfortune 
to lose my spy, who is fled for having got - a 
woman with child, he being a- married man, and 
adultery in this country is punished with death. 
The next person I shall speak of, is Father 
Guerini, a Jesuit, who is more in the king's 
favor than in any credit. He has been long in 
the service, and is now kept like an old horse, 
for what he has formerly done. He is Count 
BruhPs absolute creature, and has his confi* 
dence. He is perpetually with the king and 
queen, and constantly employed in making-up 
some quarrel among the singers and dancers. 
If he ever had any parts, they were gone 
before I came, but he is a good trifling old 
man, and though a priest, has no ambition. 
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He has twice refused a CardinaFs hat, and the 
Jast time, i^vhich was not above half a year ago, 
-the king pressed him to it very much-^but in 
-vain. I go to him very often, for he often 
eomes out with things that he is trusted with, 
jEUid virhich I am sure be ought not to tell. 

. The next person to Count Bruhl, in business, 
4s one Heinnech, a low man, .^who once wore a 
livery, though he now wears the blue riband of 
Russia. Ue talks no French, '! and 'we converse 
in Latin ; but Monsieur Heinnech has so quar*- 
relled with all moods and tenses, numbers and 
cases, that it is vnth difficulty I understand 
him. ; If I guess right at what he says to me, 
he is very ignorant of the affairs I talk about. 
He is Chef des Finances, and it is said that 
Count Bndil and he, know so many bad things 
of each other with respect to the disposal of 
public money, that it is impossible they should 
ever quarrel. He is .the Minister's right hand 
for Domestic Affairs, as Mr. Saul is, for Foreign 
ones, who in that province does every thing. 
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He is also a very low man, but he has parts, 
quickness, and knowledge, without the least ap- 
pearance of fashion, or manners of a gentle- 
man. There is not a man in Saxony that does 
not detest him, except his patron. Count Bruhl, 
to whom he is certainly rery useful. Heinnecbi 
went so . far once, as to propose in the Pii?y 
Council to hang him. He has yery strange 
schemes in his head; he is certainly for the 

House of Austria, but in a manner peculiar to 
himself, for he wishes to see that House strictly 
united with that of Bourbon, and believes that 
a practicable business. He is Secretary to the 
Cabinet Council in conjunction with Mr. 
Walter, who is a very honest, knowing man, 
well-intentioned, and quite in the true system, 
but at present hardly employed at aU^ to our 
great misfortune. 

These persons govern under Count Bruhl, as 
the Countess Moyenska does over him : — 



— orbi 



Jupiter imponit jura, sed ilia Jovi. 
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She is thoroughly hated, having all the bad qua* 
lities that can unite in one person ; among which, 
pride, avarice, and revenge, shine most conspi- 
cuous. She has certainly received money ini 
large sums from France, but as that is received, 
and there is no immediate prospect of more, I 
think her violence against us seems to abate. 
I thought it my business to do all I could to be 
well with her, and I am now of all her parties. 
My reception when I first went was very cold, 
but I expected that, and persisted in going, till 
I came to be very well received. 

I shall now say a word or two of their Army. 
They aver that they have 44,000 men, but they 
really have but 33,000. To all appearance they 
are very fine ones, especially the cavalry, but as 
I have already told you how ill they are paid, 
you must see that, without a large sum to put 
them in motion, it is impossible they should 
act out of their own country. As to their 
General, Count Rotasha, and the Chevalier de 
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Saxe, both natural sons of the late King of 
Poland, are at the head of the Army. They 
are not wanting in abilities and knowledge; but 
they are both the idlest and most inactive of all 
mankind, and both bitter enemies of the House 
of Austria, because they reckon they were 
sacrificed by Prince Charles, at the Battle of 
Keisersdorf. There is also in this service, a 
Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, who wa^ formerly in 
the King of Prussia's, but who was discharged 
from thence, upon suspicion of cowardice. He 
afterwards served as a volunteer in the Armies 
of the Empress Queen, but they would not give 
him. any ^command at Vienna. At last the 
father, about a year and a half ago, brought 
him to Leipsic fair, presented and recom- 
mended him to the King of Poland, and begged 
he would makchim a Lieutenant-General in his 
Army. The king answered he would consider 
of it. Upon .this, the. old prince x^ame out 
into the anti-chamber, and told every . body 
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that the king had made his son Eugene, a 
Lieutenant General, and got his commission 
immediately made out, which the good king 
rather than have the trouble of a dispute 
signed, and he is in this service. 

There is another General here, a Frenchman, 
named d'OIIone, who was in the service of their 
Imperial Majesties, but being sent hither about 
eight months ago to regulate some differences 
about the Saxon troops, when . they were Ja 
fiohemia; he talked so fast, and played so 
deep with Count Bruhl, that he thought him 
the greatest officer of the age, and at once 
offered to make him General of foot (whereas, 
be had been but Lieutenant-General under 
their Imperial Majesties). This offer d*011one 
readily accepted^ and entered into this service, 
but in a month's time all d^Ollone's talk was 
out, and he had won too much of Count 
BruhPs money, so he quickly grew out of 
favor, and was found to be a man of no parts 
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or consequence. In short, both parties are 
heartily sick of their bargain. He curses the 
day he was taken, and they the day they took 
him. 

I hope you will excuse my mentioning these 
two last stories, but I mean them more for 
entertainment than information, though they 
are both strictly true, and serve a little to illus- 
trate the characters of the King of Poland and 
his first minister. 

I must now inform you of what I judge to be 
the views and wishes of this Court. The King 
of Poland most ardently desires to see a peace 
made. He loves peace so much, that, I believe, 
he is not much concerned about what sort of 
one it may be ; but till that happy hour arrives 
their system here (if they have any system) is 
to observe an impracticable neutrality, and by the 
fear they have of offending any body (which is 
the natural consequence of such a system), they 
take care to oblige nobody. The Court of 
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Vienna is very much dissatisfied with their pro- 
ceedings at Dresden ; but the ministry of Ver- 
sailles are often full as discontented with the steps 
they take. Russia alone is the power to which 
the king pays real court. It is by the Czarina 
only that the king keeps possession of the 
Throne of Poland ; for his affiurs in that king, 
dom are in so bad a situation, and his interest 
there so very low, that the grand marshall, the 
grand chancellor, and many other Poles of dis- 
tinction, that came here upon the late double 
marriages, told me in my first week's acquaint- 
ance with them, that if it was not for fear of 
Russia, they would dethrone their king in half 
a year and choose another; for that he had 
broken through every promise that he had ever 
made them, and had not kept one tittle of the 
p{icta convent a. The ministry were so sensible, 
that all this is true, that the Court goes into 
Poland early the next Spring inorder to manage 
that people, and to conciliate their minds to the 
House of Saxony; for the king has the sue- 
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session of that Crown in his family much at 
heart, and this, if ever it does happen, must be 
brought about by Russia. After all this, judge 
of the weight the Court of Petersburgh must 
have with that of Dresden. For my part, I 
give it as an opinion, by which I will abide, and 
which I can prove by &cts, that whenever there 
is u minister at Dresden, sent by the Czarina 
with absolute instruction, to act in concert with 
those of his Majesty and his allies. Saxony must 
do whatever they please. 

There is something unfortunate between this 
Court and that of Vienna. They never were 
perfectly well together for six weeks at a time. 
The king thinks, that it was entirely owing to 
him, that the imperial dignity returned to tlie 
House of Austria, and that their Imperial Ma- 
jesties can never do enough to repay that obli- 
gation. The Court of Vienna says, that she 
placed the Elector of Saxony on the Throne of 
Poland (for doing which she has certainly since 
been a great sufferer) without having any returns 
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of gratitude from the Court of Dresden. It is, 
iodeedy true, that, at a time when the Empress 
Queen is fully employed and unable to pay 
much attention to small things, this Court shows 
her very little regard. The Austrian Court sees 
this, and resents it tacitly very much. They 
have not yet thought fit to appoint any body to 
succeed Esterhazy here, and they talked of 
sending only a resident, at which this Court 
seems much ofiended. As to Prussia, • this 
Court has not yet recovered the wounds nor the 
fright which it lately received from that quarter: 
With respect to France, their heads here were 
so turned with the marriage of the Dauphiness, 
that they are not yet quite settled. They^ are 
still pensioners to that Crown, but their treaty 
of subsidy expires next February. I flatter 
myself that it will not be renewed, nothing but 
poverty can make them do it. I have asked 
Count Bruhl twenty times, how it was possible 
to rely in the least upon a power who would at 
at any time sacrifice this country (becaiHe it is 
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their interest to do so, which the French under- 
stand but too well), at a moment's warning to 
their hated and dreaded foe, the King of Prus- 
sia: But the real cause that lost the allies this 
Court, and threw it into the arms of France, 
was Mr. Calhoen, who when minister from 
Holland, had orders from his masters to treat 
about the taking a body of Saxon troops into 
their pay. He did, indeed, make the proposi- 
tion ; but, at the same time, prevented the suc- 
cess of it by telling Count Bruhl, that though 
by his office, he was obUged to ask for a body 
of Saxon troops, yet as a friend to the Court 
of Dresden, he could not help saying, that he 
doubted whether they would be well or regularly 
paid for them. Thus did this perfidious Dutch- 
man talk, and easily persuade. Count Bruhl 
(who thought of nothing but the money) to re- 
fuse the troops. The minister from this Court 
to the States General is a Frenchman, and 
heartily in the interests of his country ; and all 
his letters that come here are as partial to our 
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enemies and as prejudicial to his Majesty and 
his allies as possible ; and, indeed, this whole 
Court is so thoroughly Frenchified, that upon 
the late successes of our fleets, and the late 
battle won by our allies in Italy, I don^t think 
that I was congratulated by five people here, 
and those few that did wish me joy^ did it in a 
whisper. I cannot help mentioning one thing 
upon which this Court value themselves. and 
make a merit of to me. They say it is their 
influence over the King of the two Sicilies (be- 
cause he married their daughter) that has pre- 
vented his marching against our Allies in Lom- 
bardy, but such counters as these are never 
taken in payment. 

Thus far I got Mr. Stephens to copy almost 
word for word a letter I wrote to Lord Chester- 
field, by the same messenger that brings you 
this ; and, therefore, it should not be shewn to 
every body; but I hope it will divert Lord 
Ilchester and the Duke of Marlborough. If it 
had been wrote to you in my own way, I could 
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have made you laugh heartily. You observe 
that Monsieur Bruhl like all first ministers^ 
keeps the lowest company. I wish I dared 
write all I could, but things are not yet ripe. 
The first opportunity you shall have a packet 
of curiosities. 

I am ever entirely yours, 

Charles Hanbury Will-iams. 

Dresden, 27th 4^gu»tf N. S, 




A LETTER TO MR. FOX,* 

Inclosing the following Translation from Ovid^ 
both sent in the name of Samv^l Gumley, 
Esq., then a Captain in Hawlei/*s Regiment of 
Dragoons in Camp, near the Devizes, — 
Written in August 22, 1740. 



Dear Fox ; 
SINCE you, and Winnington, and Williams 
write Verses,t which every body says are very 



* Mr. Fox, with great hesitation in his elocution, and 
barrenness in expression, had conquered these impediments 
and the prejudices they had raised against his speaking, by 
a vehemence of reasoning and closeness of argument, that 
excelled all the orators of the time : his spirit, his steadiness, 
and humanity, procured him strong attachments, which the 
more jealous he grew of Pitt, the more he cultivated. 

Fox 

f This alludes to a passage in Ovid, translated into £ng- 
fish Terse this year, at Houghton, by Mr. Winnmgton, 
Mr. Williams, and Mr. Fox, three different ways. 
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pretty (though I am told they are all stole out 
of an author at RomeX why should not I try 
and see whether I cannot write some too. 
Now, there is a Comet in our Regiment that 



Fox always spoke to the question ; Pitt to the passions. 
Fox to aanry the quwtion; Pitt to raiae Mmaelf; Fox 
pointed out, Pitt lashed, the errors of his antagonist.— W. 
To the Right Honourable Lady Caroline Fox. 
Madam; 

I haye been attempting to draw a picture of one of your 
friends, and I think I have in some degree succeeded ; but 
as I fear natural partiality may make me flatter myself I 
choose to submit to your Ladyship's judgment whose pre- 
poiseaaioa fiar the person represented is Hkelj to balance 
what fondness I have for my own performance, as-I believe 
you love the person in question as much as ever other 
people loved themselves : the medium between the fkults 
you shall find, and the just resembkmce I see !■ the ibllow- 
ing portrait, is likely to be an exact imagew 

The gentleman I am drawing, is about three and forty : 
as you see all the fondness and delicacy, and attention of a 
lover in him, perhaps your Ladyship may take him to be 
but three and twenty; but I, whose talent is, not flattery, 
and who, from his judgment and experience, and authdrity , 
should at first set him down for threescore, upon the 
strictest inquiry can only allow him to be in 'tiie i^gor of 
his age; and understanding his person decides nth/er on 
my side, for though he has all the ease and anuaUsAess of 
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has got some of these authors^ who^ I behev^ 
is the best scholar in the world. So I desired 
him, that he would read some of them to me in 
EngUshy and especially whatever there was in 



youth, yet your Ladyship must allow that it has a dignity 
which youth may aim at in Tain, and for which it win he 
8oai«e ever exchanged. If I were like common painters, I 
should give him a ruddy, health^l, complexion, and light 
up his countenance with insipid smiles and unmeaning 
benignity ; but this would not be a finthfiil pertxait : a Horid 
bloom would no more give an idea of him, than his bended 
brow at first lets me in to the vast humanity of his temper; 
or than an undistinguishing smile would signify the place 
of his manly curiosity and penetration ; to paint him with a 
cheerful, open countenance, would be a poor return of 
compliment for the flattery that his approbation bestows, 
which, by not being premised, douUy gratifies one's self>love; 
the merit of others is degrading to their Mends, the gen- 
tleman I mean makes his worth open on you by persuad- 
ing you, that he discovers some in you. 

He has that true character of a great man, that he is 
superior to others in his private, social, and unbended 
hmxau X am fiur from meaning by this superiority, that ke 
exerts the finrce of his genius unnecessarily ; on the contrary, 
you only perceive his pre-eminence in those matters by his 
being more agreeably good-natured, and idle with more ease, 
than other people. He seems inquisitive, as if his only busi- 
ness were, to learn ; and is equally inaqpaUe of mystery, in 

Q 2 
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them about love; for that you know ia my 
passion : so he did immediately out of a book 
called Ovid^ and I liked it so well^ that I got 
him to write down the Sense, and from that I 



pretending to know what he does not, or in concealing what 
he does. In the House of Commons he was for sonje time 
an ungrace^ and unpopular Speaker; the abundance of 
bis matter overflowing his elocution; but the force of his 
reasoning has prevailed over its own defects, and those of 
his audience. He speaks with a strength and perspTcuitf of 
argument, that commands the admiration of an age apt to 
be more cheaply pleased; but his vanitj cannot satisfy 
itself on the terms it could satisfy others ; nor would he 
thank any man for his approbation, unless he was consdoua 
of deserving it; but he carries this delicacy still fiffther; 
and has been at the idle labour of making himself feme and 
honours, by pursuing a regular and steady plan, when art 
and eloquence would have carried him to an equal height, 
and made those f6ar him who now only love him ; if a 
party can love a man, who they see is only connected with 
them by principles, not by prejudices. In another light, 
one may discover another littleness in his conduct. In the 
afi&irs of his office, he is as minute and as iull of application 
asif he were always to remain in the same post; and as 
exact and knowing as if he always had been in it: he is 
attentive to the solicitations and interests of. others in his 
province,' as if he were making their fortune, not his own ; 
and, to the great detriment of the ministry, has tuned one 
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have sent you the inclosed Verses. They would 
have been easy enough to make^ if it had not 
been for rhyme. But I am told there was a 
Poet once in England, called Milton, who wrote 



of the best ainecures under the govemment, into one of the 
most laborious employments ; at the . same time imagining 
that the ease with which he executes it, will prevent a dis- 
covery of the innovation. He receives all officers, who 
address him, with as little pride as if he were secure of 
innate nobility ; yet his defect of iUustrious birth is a ble- 
mish which some of the greatest men have wanted to make 
them completely great Tully had the happiness and glory 
of raising himself from a private condition ; but boasting of 
it might as well have been noble; he disgraced himself by. 
usurping the prerogative of nobility, proud of what one can 
neither cause nor prevent I say nothing of his integrity, 
because I know nothing of it, but that it has never been 
breathed on, even by suspicion ; it will be time enough to 
vindicate it when it has been impeached ; he is as well bred 
as those who colour over timidity with gentleness of man- 
ners, and as bravely sincere as those who take, or would 
have brutality taken for honesty ; but though his greatest 
freedom is polite, his greatest condescension is dignified with 
spirit; and he can no more court his enemies than relax in 
kindness to his friends : yet, though he has more spirit than 
almost any man living, it is never looked upon as flowing 
from his passions, by the intimate connexion it always pre- 
serves with his imderstanding ; yet his passions are very 
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good Terses without any rhyme at all. So I 
will rhyme no more^ not I; for, to tell yoii the 
truth, it makes me rery melancholy; and 
MademoiBelle cannot imagine what I am about. 
I will write you soon again, though I am afraid 
out Comet won't stay long in the regiment, for 
as he is the only man in it that understands 
Latin, so the superior officers all hate him, and 
nobody cares to keep him company. 

I wish there was any thing in any of those 
books, against Winnington or WilUams, I 
would put it into English verse ; for I have not 



stroig : he loves play ; women more ; and one woman more 
than all : the amiableness of his behaviour to her is onlj 
equalled by her's to him ; but as your Ladyship would not 
know a picture of this charming woman, when drawn with 
all her proper graceful virtues, and as that engaging igno- 
rance might lead you even into an uncertainty about the 
portrait of the gentleman, I shall lay down my pencil ; and 
am, Madam, 

Your Ladyship^s most 

Obedient humble Servant, 
Vandykt. 
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forgot the journey to the Me of Wight yet. 
Bot otir Cornet is so perfect in them all, that, 
wiihoiit so much as turning them over, he as- 
sures me tiiere is not. I wish you wereac* 
qnainted with tiiis Comet, he would entertain 
you vastly. He is a charming man, and tells 
delightful stories ; but I wish I could say, that 
he always stuck closely to the truth : we were 
talking the other day of a new method that is 
found out for the better making of pontoons 
and bridges ; upon which the Comet said, *^ that 
the Roman Emperor, Julius Ceesar, built as 
good a wooden bridge over the Rhine 1800 
years ago, as ever was built before or since.^' 
Upon which we all asked him, how he could 
say that JuUus CsBsar was a Roman Emperor, 
when it was a thing very well known, that he 
reigned here in England, and actually built the 
Tower of London, which several of our officers, 
who had been formerly upon the Tower €rnard, 
said they knew to be fact, by God, and upon 
their honours. 



Eirery thing here goes on progperously-^our I 

men are in high spirits, and do not seem to fear 
any thing. If you hear any thing of the Spa- 
niards being landed/pray send me word> 

Every thing is in great plenty here, except 
hay, .com, and straw; so that this campaign 
may prove fatal to the horse. 
I am, dear Fox, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

Samuel Gumley. 

JVom the Camp near the Devites, 
Auguit 22, 1740. 



PUBLII OVIDII NASONIS AMORUM 

Lib. i. Eleg. 9. 



LOVE has its camps (believe my artless strains. 
Dear Harry*) evVy lover makes campaigns ; 
And all that in his soldiers Mars approves, 
Venus would wish to grace the man she loves; ' 






i 



• Bight Honourable Henry Fox. 
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Youth in his troops, th' ezperienc'd chief re- 
quires, 
Touth in her lover, the fond maid desires; 
'Tis youth attacks the fair— attacks the foe, 
Old age in both is infamously slow. 
Each makes the ground his bed, or stands be- 

fore, 
The general's tent, or cruel fair one's door; ' 
Painful and tedious toil the soldier bears. 
Painful and tedious are the lover's cares.' 
With resolution each pursues his prey. 
Nor angry seas, nor mountains. stop their way; 
O'er Summer's heat and Winter's cold prevail, 
They fly o'er lands, and o'er the ocean sail. 
Soldiers and lovers watch and ne'er complain 
Of chilling frost and snows; and piercing rain. 
One on his angry foes is placed a spy. 
One on his rival keeps a jealous eye. 
One storms a town, and one a house attacks, ' 
This bursts a door, and this a barrier breaks; 
The soldier oft invades his sleeping foes. 
And deals on unarm'd hosts his fatal blows. 
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So RhcBBus fell, with wine und sleep opprest. 
And passM from mortal to immortal rest; 
So, too, the lovers midnight watches keep, 
And profit of the drowsy husband^s sleep. 
Courage thro^ swords and spears oppos'd will 

pass, 
Love forces bars of steel, and walls of brass; 
In love like war events are doubtfid all. 
The vanquish'd rally and the victors fall. 
Love ^8 not an easy, or a trifling care, 
You must not lose yourself to gain the fisdr ; 
Achilles sinks in fair Briseis^ charms. 
Now Troy attacks, the Greeks repel th^ arms. 
When Hector flys impatient to the field, 
His wife must fix his helmet and his shield. 
At mad Cassandra's feet Atrides hes, 
Yields to dishevelPd locks and fi^ntic eyes. 
How foolish Mars was caught in Vulcan's net. 
There's not a God but knows and laughs at 

yet; 
Myself was once the idlest rake in town, 
And with a common whore have snored tiBnoon. 
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Till Sally, charming girl, my joy and plague, 
Taught me the sweet and bitter of intrigue ; 
To look on easy conquests with disdain, 
And value only what with toil we gain. 
Hence I'm that prudent, active, lover grown, 
Who hunt my prey, thro' ev'ry street in Town ; 
Who spare no pains, where pain itself is joy, 
And wisely all my time in love employ. 
Thus I by diligence successful prove — 

The surest cure for idleness is Love. 

S. G. 



^ 



THE SEQUEL: 

COKTAIKIKO WHAT WAS OMITTED IK THE 

TRIUMVIRADE, OR BROAD-BOTTOMRY, 

AT THE ASTERISKS. 



•<«MIMtilM>M>«<MWM> 



Tu ne le saura pas, Loiiis, 
Carj^etois seul quandje leJU. 

Addressed to Louis xiv. 



««M>M>M>«M>«IMI#>«* 



BY PORCUPINUS PELAGroS. 



THEN struck up a Smart with a soldierly air^ 
But with less of rough Mars than of Venus the 

fair; 
A kind of commander^ I ween, in the war, 
Yet with limbs safe and sound and his skin 

without scar ; 
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And who should it be ? why no less than an 

Earl; 
Adds my life! the stout warrior. Mynheer 

Albemarle !* 
Quoth he, '* in regard to my ancestor'^s merit, 
" Who came over to England crown gifts to 

inherit, [much 

" Which imbitter'd the great Revolution so 
'' As to give an e'erlasting dislike to the Dutch, 
'* (Confound 'em a self-interested, odd people ! 
" O'erwhelm'd with Corruption and practised 

in Quibble) 



* The second Earl of Albemarle was Ambassador at 
Paris. It was convenient to him to be any where but in 
England : his debts were excessive; he was Groom of the 
Stole, Governor of Yirginia, and Colonel of the second re- 
giment ef Foot Guards : his figure was genteel ; his manner 
noble and agreeable: the rest of his merit (for he had not 
even an estate) was the interest mj Ladj Albemarle had 
with the King through Lad j Yarmouth ; and his son. Lord 
BuTf, being the Ihike's chief &vourite, he had all' his life 
imitated the French manners, till he came to Paris, where 
he never conversed with a Frenchman, nor much with his 
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*^ I was put in command of a very good troop, 
*' E're yet on my palfrey I well could mount 

up, 
'^ My nice regulations were quickly made known, 
'' At tb' expense of some fieunilies ruined, in 

town: 
" All under-siz'd fellows I cansM to sell out 
*^ At half they got in, so to pocket the boot. 
'^ I match'd them so equal in rank and in size, 
'^ That the tips of their noses, their chins, and 

their eyes 
'' Form'd three as strait lines, as an artist could 

strike ; 
^* Their shoulders, their elbows, and bums did 

the like. 
'' When Mar^b'rough* resigned in resentment 

and pique, 
" Of which he lepented, perhaps^ in a week; 



own countrymen, living entirdy with a Fkmiidi CQlumlune^ 
who sold him to the Fr^^ch Court He died sudd^jr at 
Parks, Decemb^, 1764>. 

* Charles, second Duke of Marlhoxouf^ who lesignediii 
1745. 
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*' I apply'dy and bis station was promised to me, 
^' Ab fittest f eclipse such a warrior as he. 
*^ The coundl infernal confirm it as done, 
'^ w^d the more as 'twas kept in suspense by 
Great John." 
'^ As nor good, nor great harm, you can do to 

the state, 

" And that 'tis expedient an Earl should eat, 

" We confirm, by the strength of our new as- 
sumed pow'rs," [as yours.*^ 

(Quoth the Three) ^^Uttle Lordling, the regiment 
Here they thought to have closM — 'Till a 
Wight, bold as ever 

Cock'd up, without colour of merit, his beaver; 

Too assumingly frank, under front most au- 
dacious. 

Yet cunningly knowing his inf rest, and cautious; 

A convenient acquaintance, tho* apt to deceive, 

Slipt up thro' the hole, without orders or kave; 

FeignM he came from the devil ; and truly so 
said, [head ; 

State-pack-horse, he meant, with mechanical 
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The munificent patron* of wit and politeness! 
(Attend all ye authors of Britain and witness) 
Tho^ his brother had all the great qualities, art 
Combining with nature, to man could impart; 
Yet pack-horse excelled him, distinguishing 

loon ! 
So belov'd thro' our nation, and eke thro' his 

,/ own. 
Attentively mark him ! contemplate him well ! 
How noble his aspect ! his air how genteel I 
The prettiest fine gentleman sure in the court. 
And so Christian withal, of a saint little short ! 
But his toad-eater-agent thus set forth bis case: 
*' By my country and birth I 'm of Ap Shenkin 

race; 
*' First preferrM in the Customs t' a Six-penny 

Seat 
^' In the common Long-room, which scarce 

made me eat. 



* Earl of Chesterfield. 
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" Next, this for a martial Baudrier I chang'd, 
" So a kind of a captain thro' Drury I ranged : 
^^ At least was so call'^d, as you know at the 

worse, 
" Whoever wears red is a captain of course. 
" I gam'd and I whor'd, play'd Levant and such 

tricks, 
" I sometimes got money, but frequently kicks, 
'^ Then married a good ancient dame for my 

wife, 
'* And sent her to board to the country for Ufe. 
" Was a Westminster justice soon afterwards 

made, 
" And drove on a while, like Sir Thomas, the 

trade; 
" Or Tow'r-Hamlet Sir Clifibrd, whom erst I 

have seen 
^' Sole Groom of the Stole to the Steeds at an 

inn : 
^' So had frequent occasion to serve well my 

betters — 
** The affair of Sir Redstring I managM by setters. 

VOL. II. B 
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" 'Twae I that set on, and procured, the divorce, 
** And broke the Church charm of ' for better 

for worse/ 
" *Twas I set the Colonel to honour bis head, 
" And contrived the next morning to catch him 

in bed. 
^' The knight became grateful and got me a 

place, 
" And sent me to Scotland, by means of his 

Grace. 
'< But was heavily quartered, however, upon, 
'^ Y et refus'd to teU tiedes to have Orford undone. 
" Or seem'd so to such, who admis^d at my 

^gcape [cheap. 

'* From the fate of poor Paxton, so wondVousIy 

" For, in fact, I was sent by the late great 

" To demur as I did, to give room for a bill ; 
'* Since what I 'd to say, cou'd but little avail 

" To take off the E- 1, or cast hina in jail. 

" But my roguery in seeming t'cvade all their 

questions, * [(aons. 

" Did, with Paxton's fidelity, furnish sogges- 
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*^ Now the Baronet's dead I put in for hid place, 
'* State-Pack-horse will vouch for the truth of 

my cas^. 
" You may half, if you please, but not quarter 

my score 
" With some Yea aod Nay Member, pimp, 

bawd, or some whore. 
^^ As, without it, I know one must ne'er think to 

rise; 
^^ Tis so in the Customs and so in th' Excise, 
** With all Gatehouse Placemen the same, who 

can^t say, 
" In a Ministry's service, nor Yea nor the Nay. 
The Triumvirate balanced — howe'er to be 

quiet, [fiat. 

And get rid of the creature, they granted the 
'' If to place be preferr'd such a parasite shaver, 
*' A brace of good authors may surely meet 

favour," 
Wan heard in the hole, as if spoke by a couple ; 
When something bolts up, not unlike a man 

double. 

B 2 
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Twas two clerich'd together, side to side, ne'er 

to quit, 
Like a brace of good rabbits trussed up for the 

spit. 
One half-side Hke Tonus, tall, meagre, and lank, 
Balanc'd up on each side by a thin spindle 

shank, 
Inhos'd all in white, their proportion to show, 
Like the legs of a doll, and e'en jointed so 

too. 
In the cast-offs of Tonus, beau^d oat for his 

grace. 
Ah ! couM he but get to his cast-off* old place. 
A visage far north, a bold front did impart. 
Yet blushing, as conscious how vain was the 

heart. 
An huge rod of birch, quite as big as some 

brooms. 
As tho' he'd been Deputy Flogger of bums, 
He displayed in his hand, magisterially great ! 
To flog ev'ry Statesman, who'd not make him 

eat. 
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T'other moiety-side, as short, did ill pair, 
As with art did his own dear octangular square.* 
By Principle Swiss, as he fought for his pay, 
Who for Paxton wrote erst is for Wallo to-day : 
For this side, and t'other, and both he resolves. 
While Ralphf howls to Cynthia be silent ye 

wolves. J 
One a maker of pamphlets, and t'other of 

matter 
To fill them withal, and for Coffeehouse chatter. 
This a draggle-tail muse in his bosom does 

nourish. 
And that writes the HistVy of England in 

flourish. 



• See The Critical Review of the public buildings in 
1734, by Ralph. His History of England, in 2 vols, folio, 
which contains much curious and authentic matter. 

-f- James Ralph, a dull Author, originally a Poet, and 
satirized in the Dunciad, was Author of an Anti-ministerial 
paper, called the Protester ; he was afterwards employed by 
the Prince of "Wales in his second Opposition, and laboured 
long in a Paper called the Remembrancer, he appears to 
have been coimtenanced by Doddington. — W. 

t See The Dunciad. 
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Lo ! there, what IVe heard my old grannam oft 

Ray, 
The boys were all drowa'd, and the rest ran 

away.* 
Independent Electors of Westminster both ! 
Without property, vote, house, maxim, or troth. 
One cloak cover'd both, ill composed of raff- 

riffry. 
Old England, or Broadbottom Journal, by 

Jeff 'ry : 
With letters initial and dashes all ran over, 
Hanover, Hanover, Hanover, Hanover: 

Till the nauseated reader, no longer cou'd brook 
The hoarse cuckow note, all bestain'd them 

with puke. 
Then a couple of more Independent Electors, 
Broadbottom Maecenases both and protectors 
Appear'd ; one, forsooth, an Esquire by his 

name, 
O ! Ye buboes and shankers retire at his fame ! 



* See the latter iraii of the specimen, pubU^h*d ia the 
London Evening Post of the 10th of Novembe^ 
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A medley of surgeon, of nurse, and physician, 
Mock doctor, mock mason, and mock politician. 
His worthy associate as smart as a carrot, 
As pert as a magpy, and loud ad. a parrot ; 
The Orator's genuine little game cock,* 
As good as e'er crow'd, or as strutted^ or struck. 
Inclos'd^ as it were, in an odd masquerade, 
Expressive, I deem, of his tiew-fashion'd trade ; 
Capuchin'd were his shoulders^ his head in the 

cowl, 
While a Broadbottom hoop went below round 

the whole. 
" I am" (for to speak he'd a wonderful itch. 
And as nimble his tongue as his fingers to stitch) 
Quoth he, '^ an hoop-petticoat maker for fo'ks, 
'^ Smock-under-coats too, capuchins and short 

cloaks, 
*^ Fine masquerade dresses sfaap'd out with an 

air J 
" Egad ! I cou'd fit you all three to an hair. 

• See his Advertiaemerit in October 
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'^ Now to harlequin characters^ what wouM 

you say ? 
" To dance Bobbin Joan in, or figure the haye, 
^' Made of JeflTry's state pamphlets, and 

Ralph's Gazetteers 
" His Champions, his Craftsmen, and all their 

Picqueers ! 
'* What a contrast they'd form, with their pro 

and their con? 
'^ Here for Bluestring a patch, there against 

him and John. 
'^ For Hanover this, and for old England that, 
'^ Plain Abuse on the King, and some hints for 

the State. 
" And yet is your masque, as you are, much 

more true, 
'* For who will expect to find Statesmen in you? 
" Tho' I vary in spelling my name now and then, 
'^ Sometimes without u and sometimes with- 
out «.* 

• See a certain Order of Vestry. 
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^ Tho' I can't write myself, save in making a 

biU, 
'* Which indeed I can do in a very good stile. 

" Yet my little fine boy has a third in the paper, 
^^ (God love it ! how much Uke the sire and 

how dapper !) 
'^ 'Tis I pay the reck'ning, whenever we meet, 
'' For to treat is my province, and theirs is to 

write. 
Then, turning about on their honours his breech. 
To the Placemen addressed both his face and 

his speech, [said. 

Shook hands with them 'round, and familiarly 
" We have knock'd, at the last, this great man 

on the head. 

'* We shall do very well, as our matters now 

fall-in, 
" Believe, my good friends, Uttle Broadbottom 

Palmerston. 

^* We shall now see our fleet even Paris attack, 

" And a Vernon flag'd out for old foul-weather- 
jack. 
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'^ Our Army recalTd^ quite disbaDded and broke^ 
" For where there's a Navy, an Army's a joke. 
" The septennial reyersM, and enquiries set up, 
'' All Placemen expell'd, and for Robin a rope. 
'' Rare times ! as the speech-makers all of the 

House 
*^ Are in posts, and none left to say, boh to a 

goose. 
** Your custom, is all that I ask, for my wife, 
" Her commodity's wond'rously good, on my 

life. 
'^ She's to all Independent Electors genteel, 
'' Her friends, e'er they buy, are all welcome to 

feel." 
Then Esquire, less renown'd for his plaister- 

box trade. 
Than for annual custom of mock cavalcade. 
Who, as tir'd of his forceps, his lancet and probe, 
His syringe, his pharmacy, bandage and daub ; 
Had apply'd to spread out a good plaister of 

State, 
To cure ev'ry ail in a Minister's pate. 
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Declared, he wou'd lay all his surg'ry aside 
And to Greenwich row down for a place with 

the tide. 
Quoth Ralph, "To the Cofferer's office VH fly." 
Quoth the third, " To the old Cotton library I," 
For the long promisM patent, so usefiilly eam'd 
''^By my eminent self, so weU known 'mong the 

leam'd ! 
If they grant it, my pen and my country Pll 

drop; 
If not, they shall know I aVt easy to stop. 
And, quoth little state Palmerston, " 111 home 

to my shop.'' 



*«  11 



* See the News Papers of that time. 
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ON QUIN » THE COMEDIAN. 



WHEN Quin^ of all grace, and all dignity void, 

Murdered Cato the censor, and Brutus de- 
stroyed ; 

He strutted, he mouthed, you no passion could 
trace 

To his action, deUv'ry, or plumb-pudding face. 



* Quin was an unmannerly brute in his character. Mrs. 
Woffington and Mrs. Clive, who hated each other, agreed 
in detesting him. On the latter dropping a nosegay, he 
picked it up, said, " Madam, as you should •  * " Mrs. 
Clive, whose maiden name was Rastor, was bom 1711 ; her 
pleasing manner of singing songs of spirit, induced some 
friends to recommend her to CoUey Gibber. Her first ap- 
pearance was in boy's clothes, in the character of a page, in 
the Tragedy of Mithridates, king of Pontus. She acted 
Fhillida in Gibber's " Love in a Riddle." Quin's wit was 
so indelicate and indecent, that it is no wonder so well- 
behaved a w;oman as Mrs. Clive should abhor his company. 
Mrs. Woffington performed Sir Harry "Wildair far superior 
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When he massacred Comus, the gay god of 

mirth^ 
He was sufFer^d^ because we of actors had dearth; 
But, when Foote,- with strong judgment, and 

genuine wit, 
Upon all his peculiar absurdities hit ; 
When Garrick arose with those talents and fire, 
Which nature and all the nine Muses inspire ; 
Poor Guts was neglected, or laugh'd off the 

stage. 
So bursting with envy, and tortur'd with rage : 
He damn'd the whole town in a fury, and fled. 
Little boys an extinguisher clapp'd on his head. 
Yet we never shall FalstaflF behold so well done. 
With such character, humour, such spirit, such 

fun; 



to any actor of her time. It was a nice point between 
the gentlemen and ladies, whether she was the finest 
woman, or the prettiest fellow. Upon her coming off the 
stage, in the character of Sir Harry Wildair, she said, with 
no little triumph, '* Lord ! I believe the whole house think 
. I am a man."—'' By G— d. Madam," says Quin, '' half the 
house knows the contrary.*' 
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So great that we knew not which most to ad- 

mire; 
GluttoDy parasite^ pander, pimp, letcher^ or liar ; 
He felt as he spoke, Nature^s dictates are true. 
When he acted the part, his own picture he 

drew. 



ON 

LORD ANSON* AND HIS LADY.f 



AS Anson^ his voyage to my Lady wasreadiog. 
And recounting his dangers^ (thank God, she's 

not breeding) 
He came to the passage, where, like the old 

Roman, 
He stoutly withstood the temptation of Woman; 
The Baroness smiled when^ continuing, he said, 
'^ Think what terror must there fill the poor 

Ipver'si head !" 
" Alack/' quoth my Lady, '^ he had nothing 

to fear, 
" Were that Scipio as harmless as you are, my 

dear." 

* Lord Anson was reserved and proud, and so ignorant 
of the world, that Sir Charles Hanbury Williams said, '< he 
had been round it, but never in it."— W. 

-f- On her Ladyship sitting down to the comer of a square 
table, to plaj at Brag, Ladj Fitzwalter was sorry she had 
not better room : Lady Anson observed, I can sit like a 
nightingale with my breast against a thorn.— >W. 
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ADDENDA. 

^dd to Note Vol. /. p, 906. 

1769, Gideon, who is dead, worth more than the whole 
land of Canaan, has left the reversion of all his milk and 
honey, after his son and daughter, and their children, to 
the Duke of Devonshire, without insisting on the Duke*s 
taking hia name or being circumcised. — W. 



Add as a Note to the Latin Lines at Page 210 of this Volume. 

Mr. Walpole, in a Letter to the Hon. H. S. Conwaj, 
1758, says, " Sir Charles Williams, never very happy at 
panegyric, has made a distich cm the Queen of Hungary, 
which I send you for the curiosity, not the merit, of it. 

" Oh Regina orbis prima et pulcherrima ! ridens 
<' Es Venus, incedens Juno, Minerva loquens. 

'< It is infinitely admired at Vienna ; but Baron Munchau- 
sen has received a translation of it into German, in six 
verses, which is still more applauded. 



END OF VOL. II. 
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